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HAT the Prime Minister’s spectacular visit to Turkey has 

achieved and what it portends is a matter of speculation. 
Nothing more is known, nor is it probable that more will 
be disclosed, than what the studiously restrained official 
communiqué issued at the end of the conference with the 
Turkish Prime and. Foreign Ministers and. their. staffs re- 
veals. It is stated plainly that Mr. Churchill’s journey was 
undertaken at his own suggestion, and the fact that President 
Inonii fell in with it. immediately indicates clearly that Turkey feels 
no reason to concern herself about possible German reactions, The 
idea that Turkey’s entry into the war was in any way solicited may 
be dismissed. The key to what took place is to be sought in the 
statement that “agreement was reached on the manner in which 
Great Britain would be able to help Turkey materially to consolidate 
her own general defensive security,” and the presence of Sir Alan 
Brooke, General Alexander and high naval and Air Force officers 
shows how practically the contingency of a possible German violation 
of Turkey’s neutrality was discussed; it is worth observing also 
that Sir Maitland Wilson, Commander-in-Chief of the Tenth Army, 
now stationed in Persia and Iraq, was at Adana, and that that 
efficient force, no longer needed for possible assistance to the 
Russians in the Caucasus, is available for other duties elsewhere. 
Apart from the military situation, there are political and territorial 
questions in which Turkey has a direct interest ; hence the presence 
at Adana of Sir Alexander Cadogan, Permanent Under-Secretary 
of the Foreign Office, who was not of the Casablanca party. Whether 
or not the Prime Minister is able to tell the House of Commons 
more than the world has been told about the Adana conversations, 
the conclusion that his journey was well worth while is fully justified. 


Hitler’s Celebration 

The tenth anniversary of Hitler’s accession to power was an 
occasion on which the leaders of the Nazi party did not conceal 
their gloom. Hitler himself made a lame excuse for not reading 
his own proclamation, and Goering, once so profuse in promises of 
immunity from British bombing, suffered the indignity of post- 
poning his broadcast for an hour till the British bombers had gone. 
The crushing defeats of the German armies in Russia, and their 
lack of success elsewhere, have compelled the Nazis to change the 
technique of their propaganda. Hitherto Hitler has been represented 
as the infallible organiser of victories, confronted by enemies power- 
less to stand up against his irresistible strength. But now his 
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_ invader. 
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appeal is not to the success-motive, but to fear. Russia, says 
Goering, has “ three, four, or five times as many tanks, and ten times 
as many aeroplanes as we thought she had.” Hitler sees the menace 
of the Central Asiatic flood let loose to “surge over the oldest 
civilised continent.” The appeal, then, is in the first place to 
the German people to work harder and fight harder against an 
enemy who now threatens their very existence ; and in the second 
place to all and sundry to join Germany in defence of culture 
against barbarism. Both leaders refrain from their usual taunts 
at Britain’s expense. Goering is content to remark that “England 
has never understegod Europe,” implying that if she -had 
she would have sided with Germany against the barbarian 
But even the Nazi leaders cannot imagine that today any 
but Germans will accept Germany as the citadel of culture. They 
are faced with the bitterness not only of being beaten by Russia, 
but of seeing all the neutral world applaud Russia’s victory. 


General Tojo’s Claims 


Some of the claims made by General Tojo, the Japanese Prime 
Minister, in a review of the war before the Japanese Diet, are true, 
and cannot be ignored by the Allies. It is a fact that important 
natural resources of what he called “the world’s greatest treasure 
house ” are now in Japan’s hands, though she may lack the technical 
means and the shipping to exploit them fully or sufficiently transport 
them. She has access to rich supplies of rubber, tin and cinchona 
which have been lost to us. She is in possession of numerous 
and advantageously situated air bases for the control of the Western 
Pacific. In view of the fact that the longer she has to make 
use of these gains the stronger she will be, it cannot be said of 
the Pacific war that time is on our side. It is a matter of great 
importance to regain as soon as possible key islands in the Pacific 
whose possession is so useful to the enemy. But in many respects 
the Japanese have not gained. They are very far from having 
endeared themselves to those whom they came to liberate or to 
unite within their co-prosperity sphere. Those among the Burmese 
who were discontented under British rule have been completely 
disillusioned about the meaning of Japanese friendship, and the 
Filipinos are unlikely to respond to the General’s appeal to them to 
“co-operate in the creation of a common Lebensraum.” The 
Japanese have proved no more successful than the Nazis in con- 
ciliating the people who live in occupied territory, and in this 
respect their deeds have been their worst propaganda. 
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Post-War Trade 

Sir Kingsley Wood’s statement on post-war trade and employment 
in the House of Commons last Tuesday showed how carefully he 
has been studying the economic problems, domestic and inter- 
national, which we have to be prepared to face. He did not conceal 
the difficulties and dangers that lie ahead, and the need for continued 
sacrifice and control in the period of transition. He insisted that 
all our activities would be governed by the necessity of regaining 
our export trade, which would be the more difficult owing to the 
loss of our foreign investments and insufficiency of shipping ; and 
he issued a warning against the danger of post-war inflation and of 
letting prices get out of control. He urged a policy of expanding 
production to maintain employment, the regularisation of the prices 
of primary commodities, and international economic co-operation in 
regard to the mechanism of currencies, the improvement of standards 
of living, and organisation for the right direction of international 
investment. His survey was a very wide one. He looked at the 
question of employment both in regard to -he transitional period and 
in regard to long-term policy. He considered the measures which 
could be taken by the British Government alone, and those which 
depend on international agreement. The former are not incon- 
siderable, and he agreed that we must be ready to apply them, 
mentioning some of the steps that can be taken to avert slumps 
before they arise or to mitigate them if they do. On the international 
side he spoke of the importance attached by the Government to 
getting an agreed policy worked out well before the end of the war. 
About this we should like to hear more. Mr. Dalton, on Wednes- 
day, was markedly optimistic about trade-recovery after the war. 


A National Health Service 


A valuable contribution towards solving the problem of the 
health services is made in a report by the Society of Medical Officers 
of Health. Its recommendations are entirely in accord with the 
proposals of the Beveridge Report, which required the provision 
of medical treatment covering all requirements for all citizens 
through a national health service, whether paid for out of national 
insurance funds or directly by the taxpayer. The Medical Officers’ 
report recommends a comprehensive national health service open 
to all free of charge, with doctors on a whole-time salaried basis. 
It comes appropriately from a society of medical men whose duties 
make them primarily interested in the prevention of sickness ; 
which should be, as it is not now, the main preoccupation of the 
medical profession. Under the scheme all members of the com- 
munity will have the right to choose and call in salaried general 
practitioners free of charge, and will have access when necessary 
to specialists at health centres administered by the local authority, 
the centres being linked with municipal teaching-hospitals. For 
these purposes new and larger local government areas will have to 
be devised; and at the top will be a new Health Ministry, co- 
ordinating all the health services, and concerned with- that part of 
health administration which should be controlled nationally. The 
anomaly of voluntary hospitals making desperate appeals to the 
public for funds, and incapable of making adequate payments to 
their nurses, would disappear. We should have doctors interested 
in keeping people well; the middle-classes, who are at present 
the chief victims of private medical enterprise, would share with 
the poor rights to treatment without exorbitant charges ; and the 
poor would have the standard of treatment levelled up by sharing 
a well-paid service. The rich could still go to their own doctor if 
they chose. The report comes from that body of medical men who, 
in this connexion, are the most completely distinterested. 


Local Government Reform 


Many of the major schemes of social reconstruction—concerning, 
for instance, planning, housing, education, and health—depend in 
one way or another upon action to be taken by local authorities ; 
and reform of local government is perhaps the first condition of 
efficiency. Important proposals on the subject are embodied 
in an interim report issued by a committee appointed by the 
National Association of Local Government Officers. Its aim is to 
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centralise and unify within a number of areas, each large enough 
for efficient administration. Leaving the larger county borough 
as they are, for the rest it proposes to divide the country into, 
number of directly elected all-purpose authorities, with a populatigg 
between 100,000 and 500,000. Each of these in mainly rural are 
would delegate purely local functions to smaller local governmer 
units. To meet regional needs extending over a still wider arg 
it is proposed to set up provincial councils indirectly elected by th 
constituent authorities ; these councils, though not actually exercising 
administrative powers, would make recommendations in regard jp 
such matters as planning which would be mandatory upon th 
all-purpose authorities. Here is a plan which has the virtue of 
simplicity and uniformity without changes of a too violent character, 
and of emanating from men versed in the practical executive task 
of local government. 


The Catering Bill 


Mr. Bevin’s Catering Bill has provoked a good deal of Opposition 
in the House of Commons, and some 200 members are said to be 
against it. But some better reason must be found for resisting it 
than the claim that it comes into the forbidden field of war-time 
legislation as “likely to arouse serious controversy between the 
political parties.” This is certainly not one of those major political 
issues which Sir Stafford Cripps had in mind when he made his 
self-denying statement on behalf of the Government, and one may 
well question how far the controversy is either “serious” Or one 
“between the political parties”; and in the committee stage it 
is quite possible that concessions may be made to remove some 
of the objections that have been raised. Mr, Bevin proposes to 
set up-a Catering Wages Commission to examine conditions of 
employment in the trade, and, if necessary, to recommend the 
setting up of Wages Boards. Though the Minister looks forward 
to some considerable reforms which will promote the efficiency of 
the trade and be of real service in providing for tourists and holiday. 
makers after the war, the matter is urgent, for he desires to be 
able to direct workers into “communal feeding” and _ similar 
essential services, and must be sure that conditions of work are 
good. To reply that Wages Boards can be set up under the exist- 
ing law “after public inquiry” is to ask for unnecessary delay. It 
is objected that the Commission will be the instrument of bureau- 
cracy, but it should be easy to ensure that it is not; and in any 
case its functions are merely advisory. It is highly desirable 
that a body representing, as proposed, all interests should be set up 
to make a thorough examination of the conditions of work in the 
industry, keeping in mind the needs of employees, employers, cus- 
tomers and future foreign visitors to this country. 


Twenty-five Years of Women’s Suffrage 


Twenty-five years ago, on February 6th, 1918, the Royal Assent 
was given to the first Women’s Suffrage Bill. What fifty years of 
constitutional advocacy, and three or four years of militancy had 
failed to achieve before was willingly granted during the Great War; 
women’s contribution to war-work had provided in 1918 the final 
conclusive argument. Under the modern conception of democracy 
it is difficult to believe that the resistance to the reform should so 
recently have been so resolute. The change has not been revolu- 
tionary in its consequences. It is less than fair to contend 
that women’s share in responsibility has not had the promised 
effect of maintaining world peace, since, in fact, never has this 
country been so pacifist in word and deed as between the two 
wars ; and it may reasonably be maintained that women’s influence 
as exercised through the vote has had its effect on legislation and 
administration, especially in the fields of housing, child welfare, 
the marriage laws, and social security. But what we look for from 
the adequate representation of both sexes in Parliamentary govern- 
ment is not specifically feminist legislation—there are many women 
who strongly repudiate such an object—but a true reflection of the 
whole mind of the nation in all its public activities. There will 
always be some public questions where women’s influence is specially 
needed. But in the main the movement will be held to have won 
its objectives in proportion as the purely sex influence counts for less, 
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HE title of this article is a misnomer in so far as it suggests 

any fundamental distinction between France and the rest 
of the United Nations. There is, indeed, a distinction in situa- 
tion and condition. European France is today occupied by 
the enemy, as Belgium is, and Holland and Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia and Greece. France cannot on her own soil join in the 
common struggle except passively, though here and there brave 
men, at imminent risk to their own lives, effectively impede the 
war-effort by skilful and courageous acts of sabotage. But that 
France, up to 90 or 9§ per cent. of her population, shares to the 
depth of her soul in the common aim, and longs passionately for 
the day when she will be able to renew the conflict that, like 
so many other countries in Europe, she failed to sustain in the 
year 1940, cannot for a moment be doubted. That is a fact of 
which too little account is being taken here. Communication with 
France is difficult, but by no means impossible. There is no 
question that in most villages and all towns there are enough 
listeners to the B.B.C. to spread through wide circles any messages 
of importance it may radiate. The B.B.C. does radiate much 
that is valuable; its French section is good. But it may be 
suggested that one message above all is of supreme value at this 
time, an assurance that with a deep sympathy for the people 
of France, and a resolve to relax no effort to free them from 
their sufferings, we combine a profound faith in the people of 
France and a complete confidence in their power to restore their 
country to the great and indispensable place she has held in the 
counsels of Europe throughout the past century. 

How that will come about we cannot know, but that it will 
come about we may be entirely certain. That certainty should 
be more than sufficient. When France becomes a Great Power 
again her destiny will be in her own hands ; she and she alone 
will determine her form of government. It may or may not be 
based still on the Constitution of 1875 ; that is her business, not 
ours. Whom she may choose to shape her fortunes in the critical 
days after the war is again her affair, not ours. It is not for us 
to concern ourselves with whether she looks for the statesmanship 
of the future to Frenchmen in London or Frenchmen in North 
Africa or Frenchmen in France, though it is permissible to hope 
that in the construction of the new France the co-operation of all 
three will be sought. It would be gravely unjust to look on her 
as an inert and permanently dispirited nation, whose salva- 
tion, if it is to come, must come from Frenchmen outside 
France. It is well that at this juncture, when the tide has definitely 
turned for the United Nations, for France no less than the rest, 
news of the material and moral condition of France should be 
brought to this country by so reliable and respected a witness as 
M. René Massigli, the former head of the French Foreign Office. 
It is a pitiful, and at the same time inspiring, tale that M. Massigli 
has to tell, of a population held almost helpless in the German 
grip, if only by the fact that the German authorities can at any 
moment withdraw food-cards from any person anywhere, leaving 
him faced with the prospect of starvation, and that anti-German 
activity if discovered leads to fierce reprisals not merely against 
the author of it, but against all his family. Little wonder if 
thousands of Frenchmen feel impelled, for the sake of all they 
hold dearest in life, to go on with the normal business of life 
peacefully, whatever fierceness of antagonism may burn in their 
hearts. Only those of us will presume to judge them who can 
be certain that in such a case we ourselves would act otherwise. 

Only in one case would criticism of the France of today (it 
would be the worst folly to harp in 1943 on the faults of the 
France of 1939 and 1940) be justifiable,—if there were any sign 
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that the people of France were accepting with any vestige of 
acquiescence the lot that has befallen them. There is no such sign. 
On that the testimony of M. Massigli is illuminating. France is 
suffering deeply, and she is being deepened and purged by that 
suffering. The free France that emerges from this war will display 
greater and higher qualities than the France that went into it 
“ The people of France,” said M. Massigli, “ will hold on as long 
as may be needed, and it knows that in suffering as it is it is 
making the only contribution it can to the common victory ”—and 
he made a most just and human plea for some charity of judge- 
ment on the hundreds of thousands of officials in particular who, 
while asking themselves always, “ ought I to escape?” remember 
the importance of administrative continuity and efficiency to 
France itself—to a France that must be fed, to a France that still 
depends on an adequate transport-system—and remember too the 
children that will starve if their fathers disappear. There is a 
poignant psychological issue here, to which no man not utterly 
devoid of imagination will close his eyes. 

Nine-tenths of the men who take the view that, even under 
the German tyranny, France must live, mean in the secret of their 
souls that she shall live to resist passively as she may, and to fight 
openly when she can. They need leaders and help from outside, 
but they would be shocked at any evidence of rivalry between such 
leaders. On that M. Massigli used language which might well be 
made the starting-point of all comment on the France of today. 
“The landing of the Allies in Northern Africa,” he said, “ was 
hailed with immense enthusiasm. For the people of France all 
resistance has been summed up in the name ‘de Gaulle.’ That 
is a solid fact. Today we hear ‘Vive de Gaulle-Giraud,’ 
because the people cannot imagine that differences could exist 
between the two.” That is exactly as it should be. Some initial 
differences of outlook between the two French leaders were no 
doubt inevitable. One, who is rightly hailed as the spring and 
fountain of resistance, has lived for two years and a half in the 
free air of London, in close touch with the British military and 
political machine ; the other has spent two years in a German 
prison and a few months in France itself, and today, in a great 
unfettered French dependency with an army rich in potentialities 
at his disposal, thinks only of uniting all Frenchmen who hate 
Germany in a force that will fight Germans first in French North 
Africa and then in France itself. In that aspiration, there is reason 
to believe, General de Gaulle and his supporters unite to the full. 
The best service Englishmen can do to France is to applaud 
their resolve, the worst is to sow mistrust between two bodies 
of Frenchmen outside France whose loyal and wholehearted co- 
operation is essential if an enslaved France is to be freed and a 
fallen France restored to dignity and strength. 

To emphasise. that is necessary, for some of the strictures passed 
on General Giraud in this country are as indecent as they are 
impolitic. For the two years and a half in which General de 
Gaulle has been carrying on the Free French, now the Fighting 
French, movement in London there have been many points in 
the administration of that movement on which criticism, if criticism 
had been legitimate, could fasten. But that, it was rightly felt, 
was a matter for Frenchmen themselves ; the business of English- 
men, so far from criticising, was to seize any opportunity that 
offered for helping to conciliate different French schools of thought. 
It would be deplorable if another attitude were to be adopted 
toward General Giraud, as unfortunately in some quarters it is. 
General Giraud is France’s most distinguished soldier. He reached 
North Africa at the desire and by the agency of the Allied Powers. 
For their original acceptance of Darlan he was in no way responsible. 
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On Darlan’s death he was himself, to the general satisfaction, 
appointed High Commissioner, which meant for him the serious 
sacrifice of relinquishing the command of the French armies in 
the field. He is not a politician. That he should need an inter- 
val to accustom himself to administrative duties is inevitable. 
That he should commit himself to precipitate action in a situation 
that he has not had sufficient time to appraise, and take action 
against men of whom he can know little yet, would be the height 
of unwisdom. In the past few days General Giraud has made 
several politic and constructive statements to British correspon- 
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dents. At the beginning of one (to the News Chronicle repre. 
sentative) he paid a warm tribute to General de Gaulle as “i, 
only Frenchman who has spoken for two years with the voice g 
France,” and at the end he appealed to Britain and America y 
“understand our problems, and even my problems.” That 
in truth their first duty; criticism of General Giraud; 
administration is the last. Criticism indeed will be supe. 
fluous if Frenchmen and Allies everywhere act on th 
battle-cry, “ Vive de Gaulle-Giraud ” and make it mean, as} 
should mean, simply “ Vive la France.” 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE importance of the arrival of M. René Massigli in London 

may be very great indeed. Attention has rather been focussed on 
the fact that M. Massigli’s last post was that of French Ambassador 
at Ankara. There are two facts more important. One is that M. 
Massigli has held a much higher post, that of permanent head of 
the Foreign Office, being opposite number to Sir Alexander 
Cadogan here. The other is that he is M. Massigli—in other words, 
that he is a personality who in point both of ability and of 
character inspires unqualified confidence. He has been a part, 
usually as secretary, of the French delegation to almost every inter- 
national conference from 1919 onwards, like the Arms Con- 
ference at Washington in 1921-2, the Genoa Conference in 1922, 
the Lausanne Conference in 1923 and many others. He can supply 
just the political and administrative experience which both General 
de Gaulle’s organisation in London and General Giraud’s in North 
Africa admittedly lack ; the question indeed is in which place he 
can be the more useful, and the answer may well be in both places. 
Liaison can only be kept effectively by fairly frequent journeys 
between London and Algiers, and no one is better qualified to fill 
that arduous role than M. Massigli. When the time comes for post- 
war discussions, M. Massigli, again like Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
will be able to speak from many years’ experience as head of the 
League of Nations’ Section of his country’s Foreign Office. 

* * * * 


A variety of factors—one of them the desirability of creating an 
international force of some kind for swift action against an aggressor 
—give new immediacy to the question of an international language. 
Englishmen can discuss impartially the adoption of almost any 
language, national or artificial—except English. If that is to come 
under discussion, the discussion must be left largely to other people. 
But if I do not discuss, I may at least quote—from a short but 
extremely interesting article by Professor Wilhelm Keilhau, of Oslo, 
in the first issue of the new Norwegian review, The Norseman. 
Professor Keilhau gives cogent reasons for preferring a living to a 
manufactured language, and among living languages English, and 
he makes the definite proposal that the Allied (non-British) Govern- 
ments in London adopt English as the inter-democratic language, 
and undertake to make it after the peace a compulsory language 
fn their elementary schools and to promote familiarity with it in a 
variety of ways. At the same time he would have such governmental 
action reinforced by the formation of a voluntary World-Language 
Union, which among other things would favour the publication in 
every participating country of at least one daily paper and one 
periodical in English. All this is very interesting. So is Professor 
Keilhau’s incidental remark that, great as the advantages of Latin as 
a lingua franca in the Middle Ages was, it was the language of one 
sex only ; with few exceptions (nuns among them) women did not 
speak it. That, I suppose, is true. 

* . . * 

At the luncheon at which the birth of the Norseman was cele- 
brated, under the chairmanship of its editor, Dr. Jacob Worm- 
Miiller, in the presence of King Haakon, President Benes, and 
other distinguished guests, I acquired from a neighbour at table 
one bit of information which, though relating to the past, throws 
a stimulating light on the spirit of Norway. When Germany 
attacked the country two rival instructions were sent out to the 
captains of Norwegian ships at sea. King Haakon’s government 


told them to follow all instructions given them through ihe BBC, 
the Quisling government told them te make at once for Germa 
or Italian ports. The number of ships at sea, said my informan, 
speaking from memory, was 1,107. The number that followe 
B.B.C. instructions was 1,107; the number that made for Germm 
or Italian ports was o. 

* * * * 

Here is an anecdote which I think I may without impropriey 
pass on. A High Court Judge returning recently from circuit wa 
travelling alone in a Ist class carriage that had been reserved fy 
him. Not desiring to monopolise it, he told the guard to offer; 
place to anyone who wanted one. In a few moments there cam 
along an officer dressed half as soldier, half as sailor, with strangely 
nondescript baggage, all of which he explained by mentioning. thy 
he had just been released from a concentration camp in North 
Africa ; he had been the commander of a British destroyer that wa 
sunk. “Before that,” he went on, “I was on the ‘ Janus.” We 
used to get The Spectator—I don’t know whether you ever see jt 
(the Judge replied that he did)—and we used always to read tha 
column by a man who calls himself Janus ; we thought of writing to 
ask him if he would become’ president of our comforts fund.” The 
Judge observed that, knowing Janus personally, he was quite sur 
that such a request would be welcomed. It certainly would hav 
been. 

* + * * 

It comes as something of a shock to the thousands to whom th 
Lake of Geneva has long been a symbol of peace not only politi 
cally but through the charm of its placid surface and the mirrored 
hills (not that Lake Leman is always like that) to realise that half 
its shore, or little less, is in belligerent ‘hands. All that was one 
French is now German. Seaplane works are being established not 
far from Evian, and citizens of Geneva are not allowed to us 
telescopes lest their vision should range too far and descry some 
thing not meant to be descried. The Germans, of course, cannot 
impose that veto, but the Swiss authorities think it politic to be 
if anything, over-scrupulous about neutrality. 

* * * * 


So Mr. E. J. Flynn, whom President Roosevelt had nominated 
as American Minister to Australia, has withdrawn, in view of 
the opposition voiced in the Senate and elsewhere. The feeling 
is general that the President had made an ill-advised choice, and 4 
mot that comes from inside the American Cabinet has reached 
this country. “God,” said a certain Minister, “has led the Presi- 
dent by the hand for a long while, but even God gets tired some- 
times.” 

. * * * 

The memories, both of college porters and hotel porters, are pro- 
verbial, but they occasionally astonish one none the less. I spent 
last week-end at Cambridge, and had a word with a porter, whose 
face I vaguely remembered, at my old college. He looked at me 
and observed, “You used to ‘keep’ in C, Second Court.” I did ; 
but it is nearly 38 years (I regret to say) since I vacated my rooms 
there, and I have never had any connexion with them since. 

* * . * 

“Things are in the saddle and they ride mankind” js from 
Emerson’s Ode to Channing—as I am grateful to many correspon 
dents for pointing out. JANUS. 
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THE CAUCASUS 


By STRATEGICUS 


OW that the battle of Stalingrad has at length closed it begins 

to be possible to form .an estimate of the nature and dimen- 
sions of the German defeat. It could scarcely be more complete 
and unqualified. The capture or destruction of 330,000 men is an 
immense achievement; and when the account is swelled by the 
yast amount of material which Germany has lost this must be 
recognised as one of the worst defeats'German arms have ever 
suffered. The circumstances that led up to it merely swell its 
importance. Hitler has made so many boasts with impunity, and 
either he or his commissioned spokesmen have burned their boats so 
lavishly that it might be concluded they have nothing further to 
Jose. But the flagrant manner in which Hitler associated his name 
with Stalingrad, and pledged his word that it would fall and be held, 
must now have repercussions on his prestige. He established him- 
self in power by proving his generals wrong and himself the greater 
leader. It cannot be thought that this disaster will leave his prestige 
undiminished. 

He has claimed, and it must be admitted, that the long-drawn-out 
defence has served him well. For long it locked up the through- 
traffic on three important railways. Until the final chapter it 
detained about Stalingrad powerful Russian forces with all their 
equipment. They were not only numerically strong, but they formed 
part of the élite of the Russian command, and, as the staff quite 
rightly left nothing to chance, they were well provided with every 
sort of material at Russia’s disposal. Of course, it has paid a 
splendid interest; but think what that force might have accom- 
plished if it had been flung in west of Voronezh when the enemy 
dam gave way last week, or on the Salsk front when the German 
resistance faltered. When the fighting in Crete left the battlefield 
to invade newspaper columns voices were heard in the Far East 
asking what was the use of fighting battles that could only end in 
defeat. The Sixth Army has given the answer. 

It does not stand alone, as can now be seen in the area between 
Tikhoretsk and the Sea of Azov. There the Seventeenth Army and 
the First Panzer Army are emerging in a similar role. It was not, 
of course, designed for them. When Hitler launched his armies on 
his grandiose strategy it was with visions of an irruption into Iran 
sparkling in his brain. List was to win him the wreath of Tamer- 
lane and, with the Rising Sun’s assistance, to cause the final ruin 
of the British Empire. Yet it was Hitler’s irresponsibility that led 
to the débdcle of Stalingrad and sowed the seeds of disaster in the 
Caucasus. Now, all that List can do is to withdraw his forces from 
their unhappy plight as rapidly as their safety demands, as com- 
pletely as the German situation in Russia necessitates, and as slowly 
as the threat to his line of escape will permit. If he can escape, 
and at the same time pin down a little longer the Russian: forces 
that are threatening him, he will once again, like Paulus, assist in 
relieving the pressure that grows steadily more menacing against 
the main German position. 

Hitler asks too much of his soldiers. 
Paulus. He is now asking too much of List. But ata certain 
stage in their progress that is the way with all spendthrifts. It was 
for this reason that Hitler’s supreme command of the German Army 
was of such value to us. The Wehrmacht was capable of very great 
things. It was one of our main hopes that Hitler would commit it 
to the impossible, so that its epitaph might be the same as that 
of the last German onslaught upon Europe. “The German Army 
was so completely defeated because it was committed to tasks that 
were beyond its strength ”—so wrote the Military Coroner in the 
Militarwochenblatt. 

List’s problem at this* moment is to withdraw from below the 
Don a force which was originally between 22 and 24 divisions. 
The reason for the withdrawal is, of course, the impossibility of 
maintaining them in their positions under the pressure of the 


He asked too much of 


Russian offensive. Hitler wished at least to keep them in the 
Caucasus so that they might be in a position to resume his attempt 
to break through to the Middle East next year and, in the meantime, 
cut-off the Russians from access to the vital oil. That luxury 
he can no longer afford in view of the immediate threat to their 
safety and the growing strain upon his forces over the main Russian 
front ; and we may note that, with the fall of Tikhoretsk, Baku and 
Stalingrad are no longer without rail communication, and the oil 
will soon be flowing cnce more into central Russia. 


But the fall of Tikhoretsk means much more than that to Hitler. 
In all probability it implies the release of some of the Russian units 
hitherto engaged in the Stalingrad area and heralds an increase in 
the pressure in other parts of the front. But, with regard to List, 
it has a more serious implication. It means that his direct way of 
escape through Rostov is closed. There still remains open the single- 
track line that runs through Krasnodar with a number of ramifica- 
tions up to Kushchevka on the main line that connects Rostov and 
Baku through Tikhoretsk. The Russians are now closing in on 
Krasnodar ; but even the fall of that junction would not cut off 
List’s line of escape, and it would equally not cut off Novorossisk. 
This part of the Kuban territory is not badly supplied with railways, 
and Novorossisk could still evacuate its garrison, if necessary, 
through the junction of Timoshevskaya on the single-track line 
already referred to. A more dangerous threat lies in the advance 
westward from Tikhoretsk. This points straight towards the one 
north-and-south line yet remaining open. 


The real question is how far it is possible for such a force as 
that which List originally commanded to escape by this rather 
roundabout single-track railway if the Russians maintain their 
recent rate of progress. They have now been reinforced by some 
of the first-rate units used about Stalingrad, and are said to be within 
artillery range of the bottle-neck of Rostov. They can be trusted 
to make every effort to close it and cut off List’s retreat. Indeed, 
on general grounds, it would seem impossible for 22 divisions to 
be withdrawn through Rostov before either the bottle-neck is closed 
or the alternative railway line of retreat is cut. It is, however, 
probable that some part of the force has already been evacuated. 
The withdrawal of the rest is a gamble, with the odds on a Russian 
success. It is almost certain that List will be compelled to abandon 
the bulk of his heavy equipment, and if the Rostov route is cut, 
the Kerch strait and the Azov port of Yeisk offer only the most 
desperate alternatives. 


It is probable that the question will be settled within the next 
few days. Perhaps before this article is read it will be already 
obvious either that the bulk of List’s force is clear or that it is 
trapped ; and everyone will be marvelling at another first-class 
humiliation inflicted on the “invincible” German army. But this 
is very far from being the end of the Caucasus episode. When the 
force is out of the wood, or liquidated, there will be other great 
Russian forces set free for other tasks, and the directions in which 
they may be used have begun to appear. Hitler cannot design, 
of course, to avert a threat to some other part of his front by the 
sacrifice of 200,000 or 300,000 men at Stalingrad or below the Don. 
The cost would be as great as the risk. But he cannot view with 
any enthusiasm the escape of a battered remnant of a great army, 
bereft of at least all its heavy equipment, at the expense of a 
reinforced thrust at one of the now many sensitive areas. 


The Russian front, in fine, cannot be left as it is. There must 
be a readjustment not only because many sectors are visibly yielding, 
and not only because the, enemy can no longer hold this extensive 
front against the sort of attack it is now called upon to face. If the 
latter counselled a withdrawal, the former compels it ; and it is no 
easy operation to readjust on a large scale under acute pressure. 
Furthermore, not only the reinforcements derived from release of 
the units hitherto occupied about Stalingrad, but now, in a short 
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time, the troops from below the Don must be expected. This does 
not exhaust the full complexity of the problem facing the Germans. 
They have recently been laying great emphasis upon the material 
equipment of the attacking Russian armies; and it is certain that 
the Russian artillery, particularly, has proved an unwelcome surprise. 
There will be a good deal more heard of this now that the Stalingrad 
resistance has finally broken down. 

The Germans are already speaking about strong fresh forces about 
Voronezh and the Donetz. In both directions they have been com- 
pelled to give ground recently. The more important Russian success 
is in the neighbourhood of the Donetz, where about Svatovo, in a 
region which is well supplied with railways, the resistance has been 
broken. But in this part of the front one can easily see possible 
defensive lines to which the Germans might retreat. It is the central 
and northern sector of a possible line that is most interesting ; and 
there can be no doubt that the Russians have no mind to allow 
the Germans to move at their own pace to a resting-place of their 
own choice ; and they have the force to call the tune. Much more, 
therefore, is bound up with the fate of List’s army than at first 
appears, and the developments of the immediate future will be 
marked on many parts of the main Russian front. 


BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 


By HAMILTON KERR, M.P.* 


HO can doubt that the Soviet Union will enjoy an enormous 

influence in post-war Europe? The Russian Army will be 
the largest land force on the Continent. Supported by vast 
numbers of tanks and bombing ’planes, supplied by an immense 
industry, filled with the glorious memories of Stalingrad, Moscow 
and Leningrad, the Russian armament will be a tremendous instru- 
ment of power in the hands of its leaders. 

If peace is to be maintained in Europe, if Germany is to be 
prevented from attempting to revive her broken fortunes, it is 
important that we should have a firm understanding with the 
Soviet Union. The basis of an understanding already exists—an 
alliance lasting over a period of twenty years. But written words 
do not suffice, for suspicion and rivalry can soon make them a 
ridiculous imposture. When you seek to reach a lasting agreement 
with a people, it is surely wise to take two steps, first to remove 
all possible causes of friction and, secondly, when you have done 
this, to build up an identity of interests. Let us examine these two 
possibilities on the basis of hard fact and in perfect frankness. 

Now, one of the main causes of friction between nations is 
economic rivalry. Need this country clash with Russia over 
markets in Europe? I believe that a brief study of the atlas will 
convince anybody that both Europe and the Soviet Union are two 
eclf-contained economic units. Let us look at Europe first. We 
find a rich diversity of industry and agriculture. Europe obtains 
its coal from the mines of Britain, the Saar and Northern France ; 
its iron from England, Belgium, Luxembourg and the Briey Basin ; 
its wheat from the Danube Valley, the plains of Lombardy, North- 
West France and the Eastern Counties of England—although this 
country imports large quantities of wheat from Canada owing to 
the fact that industry absorbs too large a share of the population. 
It is true that all of Europe’s cetton comes from America and 
most of its oil, but this does not alter the fact that, in most of 
the essentials, Europe is a large self-contained economic unit, a 
huge market of some 350,000,000 souls, the countryside feeding the 
towns and the towns sending the country manufactured articles. 

Now, let us look at Soviet Russia. The Donetz and the Urals 
give coal, the Ukraine provides wheat and barley, the Caucasus 
oil, the Urals gold and iron, whilst the endless stretches of Siberia 
and Asiatic Russia harbour a treasure-trove of resources still largely 
undeveloped, cotton, silk, tobacco, precious stones, minerals—an 
agglomeration able to surpass even the limitless resources of 
America. Thus it is certain that the Soviet Union can find a 
market within its own borders to satisfy even the most spectacular 
expansion of its industry. Besides, Russia, with all her resources, 
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has been sadly stricken by war. The German tanks have ploughe 
through the wheatfields of the Ukraine, coal mines have beg 
flooded, factories and bridges dynamited, great cities burnt to i 
ground. It is certain that Russia will need all her own reserves q 
energy and power, and may even be compelled to ask for foreig 
help in order to rebuild her prosperity. Thus I can see no cay 
for economic rivalry. 

What about politics? A brief visit to Russia in 1937 convince 
me of one thing. Many people in this country have an entire 
false picture of the Russian mind. They conceive of the average 
Russian as an ardent internationalist, a man who thinks of himse 
first as a citizen of a world State, a dreamer of the days when th 
red flag of revolution will unite the working-classes of the worlj 
into one community. It is certainly true that the Third Inte. 
national was kept going for propaganda purposes, but a nation js ; 
living thing, and you can no more dissociate a nation from its pag 
than you can a man from his ancestors. Dcep down in the Russia 
soul there has always burnt the bright fire of patriotism. Th 
Russian is proud of himself first and foremost as a Russian, not x 
a citizen of a world State. Who can forget the passage in War aj 
Peace when, the day before the battle of Borodino, Kutuzov say 
to one of his aides: “What are you saying about the militia?’ 
“They have put on white shirts, your Highness, by way of pr. 
paring for tomorrow, to be ready for death!” “Ah! A mz. 
vellous, unique people,” said Kutuzov—a unique people. And th 
fire of patriotism burns with no less fierce a flame in 1943 tha 
it did in 1812. 


Already in 1937, when I was in Moscow, a film had been pm 
duced showing Peter the Great as the founder of modern Russa 
and Lenin as his successor. Since then other films have glorified 
heroes of the past such as Suvorov and Alexander Nevsky. You 
have only to step into former Tsarist palaces, where each chair, 
each photograph, each paper-cutter, stands in its place, to appr. 
ciate the Russian sense of history. The other day I said to a Polish 
friend of mine: “I suppose Stalin is really a Tsar, a second Pete 
the Great.” “Yes,” he replied, “only far greater than Peter th 
Great.” If this is the case, if the Russian is before all else; 
patriot, we must accept the logical consequence, namely, that self- 
interest will be the first principle of Soviet foreign policy. Now, 
the smaller neighbours of the Soviet Union fear that they wil 
be considered by the Kremlin as a glacis against German aggression, 
and that consequently their internal affairs will be controlled by 
Russia. Such a state of affairs would undoubtedly offend against 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter. At the same time, Russia, 
after having paid so great a price for victory, will undoubtedly & 
the judge of her own security. Provided she has security, she wil 
not quibble about the means. Should she feel confident of the 
support of Britain and America in the event of a future war with 
Germany, she would be less likely to make demands upon Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. But should Britain and America fail her, 
then, undoubtedly, she would attempt to organise her own security, 
just as France did after the collapse of the Anglo-America 
guarantee. Thus the future position of Prague and Warsaw wil 
be decided, more than anywhere else, in London, and still mor 
in Washington. 


Lastly, need our different forms of Government separate us? 
Surely it is for each nation to discover the vital principle of it 
own growth. The democratic countries of the West shun th 
idea of a dictator. The English Revolution of the seventeenth 
century, the American and French Revolutions of the eighteenth 
century, although they produced outstanding leaders, were mainly 
organised by bodies of men. The personal rule of Cromwell, sup 
ported by the Army, remains one of the most unpopular episodes in 
English history. But the traditions of the East favour the rule of 
great individuals. Asoka and Akbar, each in his period, united 
India, whilst modern China shows us the example of Sun Yat-sen 
and Chiang Kai-shek. In Russia the waves of the Occident and 
the Orient intermingle and overlap, and in Russia the autocratic 
rule of single individuals has marked the greatest periods. Peter 
the Great brought the cannon-foundries, the frigates, the fashions, 
the architecture, the manners, of the West to a vast Asiatic Empire, 
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while Lenin first, and then Stalin, have taught an illiterate agricul- 
tural people to read and write, to build tanks and hydro-electric 
plants, to organise an army able to confound the greatest war- 
machine in Europe. 

If we can find no immediate causes of conflict between Britain 
and the Soviet Union, then perhaps we can move to the next stag 
and find an identity of interests. I do not believe that Stalin would 
ever have sanctioned a twenty-year alliance with Britain had he 
felt that Britain was an eventual enemy of the Soviet Union. His 
signature of the treaty was his non-aggression pact with democratic 
capitalism, for he realised that the alliance gave him more than 
he could lose. In short, Britain and the Soviet Union are necessary 
to each other in the post-war world, not only in Europe, but in the 
Far East. Whilst the Soviet Army will discourage any dreams of 
a war of revenge in a beaten Germany, the presence of a Soviet 
bombing-fleet at Vladivostok will hang like a menacing cloud over 
Japan should she show the slightest sign of truculence. It will 
be Soviet, and to a less degree Chinese, land power, allied to Anglo- 
American sea and air power and the moral support of the smaller 
nations, which will guarantee world peace and allow a period of 
healing to the tortured nations of Europe and Asia. 


TUNISIAN BACKGROUND 


“fAVHE railway-junction of Graiba in Southern Tunisia, between 

Gabes and Sfax, was heavily bombed by Allied aircraft 
yesterday "—thus runs the morning’s bulletin. In June, 1939, when 
the air was muttering of coming war, I happened to change trains 
at midnight at Graiba among a group of Moslems who came from 
the South by the Gabes train. We sat on the grass-bank beside 
the line, waiting for the Sfax-to-Gafsa Express, which lumbers 
through the night at twenty miles an hour. There is no platform 
at Graiba and no village, only a signal-box and a small waiting- 
room, where the station-master’s wife held a sort of buffet; so 
thither we adjourned, on hearing that the express, as usual, would 
be an hour late, and under the influence of midnight and hot coffee 
the Tunisians began to talk politics. 

“We are all Frenchmen,” cried a young Moslem, “French, 
Tunisian, it is the same thing”; and plucking off the red chefchia 
that marked his religion, he waved it towards me: “See! I wear 
that, but underneath I am a Frenchman, too.” 

“As for Mussolini, I would devour him ; yes, piece by piece! ” 
declared another, “and if Monsieur there would not do the same,” 
he nodded towards a dignified notable wearing the uniform of the 
Bey, “that is only because he is afraid of being poisoned! ” 

Then they spoke bitterly of the cruelties used by Graziani to 
suppress revolt in Tripolitania, and of the fate of King Zog, Moslem 
tuler of Albania, driven into exile with his day-old son, a warning 
to potentates to put no trust in the Axis Powers. 

Antagonism between Arab and Italian is deep, and based upon a 
true economic rivalry. The French colon in North Africa is a 
capitalist and an employer of labour, and where French settlers have 
developed the land the native population has increased both in 
numbers and wealth. The Italian comes to North Africa as a 
peasant, working with his hands and living at a subsistence level ; 
he employs no labour, and wherever Italian settlements have been 
formed the native is driven out, like the Red Indian. Tripolitan 
Arabs also bitterly contrast the French method of allocating newly- 
irrigated lands, free for all-comers, with Mussolini’s method of 
seizing fertile territory, old and new, for distribution among his own 
nationals. As old Mohammed put it, “Of all that a Frenchman 
has, he gives you half; but the Italians take all, all, and there is 
nothing left for the Arab.” 

A portly Moslem gentleman from the Oasis expressed the opinion 
that old ways are best, and indicated with a gesture that all 
Foreigners in Office are am ummecessary excrescence upon the 
Quran. He represented Destour, the reactionary Nationalist Party. 
“The French have achieved great things,” admitted a young man 
in European dress, “but wait until the Tunisians take charge in 
their own land, and you will see——,” apparently, the Earthly 
Paradise. He was a progressive Nationalist, a Néo-Destourien. 
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Tunisian hostility to the Italians is widespread and profound ; but 
up to the outbreak of war there was no similar feeling against the 
Germans, because Tunis had never come in contact with that Nordic 
people. After the bewildering collapse of France, the Germans, 
entering the country as conquerors, set themselves to cultivate the 
goodwill of the Moslems. They seem to have acquired a certain 
following—it is almost impossible that they should not—but the 
leaders of political thought stood warily aloof. ‘There has long been 
a Moslem Fascist movement in Algeria, subsidised by Mussolini and 
expressing its policy in a sheet called L’Action Nord-Africaine, 
somewhat scurrilous, published in Algiers. To this movement 
none of the most popular party-leaders gave their support, but it 
had a small following among discontented young men. 

The government of Tunisia is a dyarchy The French, taking 
control of Tunis in 1881, declared a protectorate upon terms laid 
down by treaty. These preserved the Beylical government intact, 
superimposing upon it a modern Colonial Service. Formerly the 
Bey had been a weak but autocratic ruler, legislating by decree ; he 
was assisted by a Grand Wazir, who presided over a bench of 
Ministers, of whom the most important was the Wazir of the Pen. 
Under the Wazirate were Caids, or regional governors, and Sheikhs, 
or village head-men ; there were also Cadis and Ulemas of the Law, 
and the tremendous organisation of the Moslem Church. To this 
mediaeval administration the French Government added its own 
officers. A Resident-General was sent to act as the Bey’s Foreign 
Minister, with power to veto the absolute Beylical Decrees ; he also 
took charge of Defence and Finance. A system of Contréles Civils 
was instituted, each officered by a Frenchman, with orders to take 
care of all things affecting Europeans and to keep a paternal eye 
upon the Caids. French Courts of Justice were set up for the trial 
of all cases involving Europeans, while the Cadis administered 
Moslem Law. Up-to-date scientific departments were established, 
and private enterprise was encouraged to develop the mines and 
irrigated lands of the South. The French Civil Service was more 
brilliant than the local Wazirate, and was staffed with officials who 
were accurate, well-trained and scrupulously honest; hence the 
work of the Contréleurs Civils began to trench upon the sphere of 
the Wazirate and the Caids, and there was some friction and jealousy. 
The system was cumbersome and costly, for every executive post was 
held in duplicate; there were twice as many officials as the 
administration required. 

“Drive out the strangers! ” cried Sheikh et Taalbi, “and let us 
revert to mediaeval ways! ” and he founded the movement called 
Destour. The younger Moslems, educated in colleges staffed by 
French teachers, saw plainly that this was a retrograde step. 
“Tunisia for the Tunisians ” is the cry of Néo-Destour, who desire 
to take over the French side of the administration, amalgamate the 
two branches and administer the country themselves. Their leader, 
Sidi Bourguiba Youssuf, is a highly educated man with genuine ideas 
of social reform ; but his methods—agitation running -to violence— 
brought him into conflict with the authorities, especially in 1938, 
when blood flowed in the streets of Sousse. Bourguiba was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, but was soon released and resided quietly at 
his house in Tunis, where he was overtaken by the incoming Axis 
force. It is understood that Sheikh et Taalbi is also in German 
hands, for the Axis feel it important to keep these leaders under 
surveillance. Their fate is not known. 

The Germans seized Tunis and all coastal towns, and with them 
the nexus of government. The’ present Resident-General, Admiral 
Jean Estéva, a Vichy man, is apparently giving all satisfaction to 
his Axis masters. The Beylical Government seems to be more 
restive. The present Bey, Sidi Mohammed el Moncef, or “ the Just,” 
succeeded his cousin Sidi Ahmed in 1941, after the fall of France, 
and last autumn his residence was overrun by invading German 
troops. On January 17th last, Radio Roma announced that his 
Prime Minister had been dismissed and also his Minister of the 
Interior—that is, the Grand Wazir and the Wazir of the Pen. Two 
new Ministers had been appointed, of whom one, they proudly 
boasted, was a former President of the Chamber of Commerce. 
These new appointments, it was stated, were the act of the Bey; 
if Mohammed el Moncef has anything further to say on the matter, 
that is not on record. 
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The Axis, then, had met some opposition from the Beylical 
Government and had to get rid of the Wazirs. The best man among 
their puppets was only “an ex-President of the Chambre de Com- 
merce ”—no very high distinction—which hardly indicates a follow- 
ing among Moslem notables. The French position, shaken by defeat, 
may be re-established by victory; but it is clear that some more 
liberal scheme of government will have to be devised for Tunis 
after the war. 


THE CONQUERING TONGUE 


VERY few years someone sounds the clarion and fills the fife, 
EK calling on us to man the breaches and repel the assailing hordes 
or Americanisms that threaten the chastity of the pure well of 
English undefiled. Sometimes the invaders intend to clip off the 
strong verbs, sometimes they threaten to enrich our language with 
new and horrid words. Whatever they do, or threaten to do, it must 
be resisted. But despite all the rallying battle-cries, the battle, when 
it is delivered so far forward, is always lost. We may regret that the 
battle is so ill-conducted, but we should not hide the truth. “ Even 
our newspapers, hitherto regarded as models of correct literary 
style, are many of them following in their wake ; and, both in matter 
and phraseology, are lending countenance to what af first sight 
appears a monstrously crude and imbecile jargon; while others, 
fearful of a direct plunge, modestly introduce the uncouth bantlings 
with a saving clause.” So wrote John Farmer in 1889. So, with 
very slight modifications, could our contemporary viewers-with-alarm 
write today. In vain they belittle the merits of the importations from 
America (“ belittle” is one of them). In vain they forbid Ameri- 
canisms to darken our doors (and “darken our doors” is another). 
However talented as controversialists the defenders of the old 
English tongue may be,.they will find facts too much for them, such 
facts for example as the American origin of “ talented.” 

There is nothing surprising in the constant reinforcement or, if 
you like, corruption of English by American. And there is every 
reason to believe that it has increased, is increasing and. will not be 
diminished. If American could influence English a century ago 
when the predominance of the Mother Country in wealth, popula- 
tion and prestige was secure, and when most educated Americans 
were reverentially colonial in their attitude to English culture, how 
can it be prevented from influencing English today when every 
change has been a change of weight to the American side? That 
the balance of linguistic power is upset is hard to doubt. Of the 
two hundred million people speaking English nearly seven-tenths 
live in the United States, and another tenth in the British Dominions 
are as much influenced by American as by English English. Nor is 
this all. As an international language, it is American that the world 
increasingly learns. The grammatical simplicity of English, its 
hospitality to new words, its freedom from the purist fetish that 
afflicts modern German for instance, make it a good international 
language. Its handicaps are its spelling and its pronunciation—and 
American is in some degree less erratic in spelling and less trouble- 
some in pronunciation than is standard English. It is easier to learn 
to speak like Raymond Gram Swing than like Alvar Liddell. 
Whether it be tue or not that Pius XI said he could understand 
spoken American but not spoken English, it is ben trovato. 

To understand what is happening to the language in whose owner- 
ship and contro] we are now only minority shareholders is an object 
of curiosity worthy of serious persons. It is also an object 
worthy of less serious persons, for the study of American is rich in 
delights and surprises. And this is especially true when we begin 
by slang. It was Mr. Dooley who said that when the Americans 
were done with English it would look as if it had been run over by 
a musical comedy. Today, we should substitute the talkies for the 
musical comedy, for it is the latest of the arts that most affects 
English speech and, in America itself, is.the main vehicle for the 
spread of general slang, as apart from the trade slang of special 
groups or crafts, such as tramps or railroadmen. It is an error, it 
is true, to think of “ American ” as merely a regularised form of slang; 
it has other roots than the luxuriant undergrowth of slang. But 
slang not ony p-ays a great part in the growth of any language, it 
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plays an especial part in the growth of a language like American, 
where the pressure of a uniformly accepted standard speech is leg 
than it is with us and where such standard literary speech as ther 
is, is further divorced from the living tongue than it is with us, 

So that even if the merits of the Thesaurus just launched on the 
wor.d* were less great than they are, its interest would still be cop. 
siderable. But Messrs. Berry and Van Den Bark have produced , 
first-class survey of current American slang, a growth as rapid ang 
rich as Iowa corn in a good June. It is not a dictionary but, 
Thesaurus, Under a head like “ religion ” and under “ sect ; cult” 
we start with nudism and end up with astrology, which is sociolg 
gically as well as linguistically interesting. Then under “ Attractive 
Person: I. Attractive Young Woman,” there are fifty lines ¢ 
synonyms, but under “ Handsome Man” there are only two and, 
third lines and three of the synonyms are merely the names of film. 
stars (Messrs. Valentino, Gable and Taylor). This may prove nothing 
more than that men not women make slang, but it may reflect the 
general American view of the relative distribution of pulchritud 
between the sexes. 

Relations between the sexes naturally get a great deal of space, 
If the makers of slang are fertile in terms of admiration for female 
beauty, they are equally fertile in derogatory terms for the sex 
The most misogynistic Father of the Church could read some of 
this section with approval, and, indeed, with some self-criticism; 
“Why didn’t I think of that one?” As is necessary, if a book 
of this kind is to have any real value, it includes many words that 
will shock the middle-aged, and may even, in a few cases, bring a 
blush to the cheek of the young person. Without taking the evidence 
of college slang too seriously, it is obvious that to some American 
college lads and lasses, praise of chastity might well come as almost 
as much of a novelty as, Mr. C. S. Lewis tells us, it recently came 
to the young men and young women of Oxford. 

There is a good deal of humour, and a good deal of wit, in 
the slang reported here. The extravagance of American popular 
literature that Professor Krapp noted as a stylistic mark is not dead. 
The countrymen of Paul Bunyan are still inventive, especially in the 
field of sport and personal physical achievement. The early 
American who was 

“the uncle of the sun 
Half alligator and half hoss,” 
is still doing business at the old stand. At times he is not quite 
convincing. He recalls those excessively virile literary men of whom 
Mr. Max Eastman said that they “have false hair on their chests.” 
But more are like Luis Angel Firpo, whose toughness was defended 
by a Press agent: “Really tough? Why, he’s got hair on his teeth.” 

Of the utility of the Thesaurus it is hardly necessary to speak 
A command of current American is for the politician what a few 
Latin tags were a century ago. No false quantity dropped in 
Parliament under Pitt could have caused more shock than Sir Samued 
Hoare’s famous mistake about the meaning of “ jitterbug.” It showed 
that he (and the Government he was defending) were not on the 
beam, were not cooking with gas. It is characteristic of the diff- 
culties of authors of books like this that neither of these slang terms 
has been noted in time for inclusion. Nor has such a symbol of 
the slang-making spirit as “ zoot suit,” the material embodiment of 
jitterbug Weltanschauung. Yet (the defenders of English should 
note), the “zoot suit” is so well known here that a song about it 
was used recently as a clue in the B.B.C. programme, “ Monday 
Night at Eight.” 

No slang dictionary or thesaurus can be really up to date 
or completely convincing. (There are several important words 
or phrases whos¢ source and meaning seem to me to have 
been missed.) A great deal of slang is synthetic, made deliberately 
by talented journalists like the staff of Variety, or the Hollywood 
script-writers. And it is given artificial currency by the movies and 
the columnists. Messrs. Runyon, O’Hara and the rest are makers. 
The hoofers and Broadwayites might well say like Oscar Wilde, 
“How I wish I had said that,” and receive the classical answer, 
“You will” Much of the synthetic slang invented by lesser 

* The American Thesaurus of Slang. A Complete Reference Book 


of Colloquial Speech. By Lester V. Berry and Martin Van Den Bark 
(Constable. 40s.) 
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lights is mechanical, and fortunately ephemeral. But there are living 

wths here that will push above the weeds and become trees. 

Whether we like it or not, much of our future speech is listed 
here. So we had better go to school and avoid provoking the violent 
reaction of Mr. Ogden Nash: 

“ Boy, you will certainly throw your lunch 
When you glim an Amurrican joke in Punch.” 

if anyone is foolhardy enough to try to write idiomatic American, 
he is given indispensable assistance here, and the wiser majority, 
who merely want to understand the movies, are richly catered for. 


BACK FROM THE SERVICES 


By MAJOR R, A. C. RADCLIFFE 


GREAT deal is being written and said today (and quite 
A rightly) about the problem of finding suitable work for the 
men and women at present serving with the Forces when they are 


demobilised. Much less attention is to all appearance being given * 


to the problem of their absorption into the normal life of the 
country, perhaps because it is being assumed that if they are given 
a job the reabsorption will happen naturally and easily without 
any troubles. That, I believe, is a false assumption. A great many 
of the men and women who are in the Services today are not going 
to find it at all easy to return to civil life and to settle down 
in a* happy relationship with those who have not _ been 
to the war. They did not find it at all easy, as a matter of fact, 
after the last war, but then they had to make the best of it, 
as no one troubled to alter his way of life to suit the ex-Servicemen. 
This time it must be different. 

How would these men put their case if they spoke bluntly and 
were more articulate than most of them are ? Something, I think, 
like this: 

You have lived at home while we have been far away ; you have 
lived with your wives and children or been near your families, while 
we have become almost strangers to ours ; you have slept in com- 
fortable beds while we have slept hard where we could ; you have 
kept fit and well, while our bodies are full of rheumatism and the 
fevers of the East; you have gone on doing your job, and getting 
advancement in it, while we have lost our skill, are out of touch 
with our employers, and have had to start again from the beginning ; 
you are used to the routine of civil life, we are used to something 
very different ; we find everything difficult, and your conventions 
stupid, narrow and unintelligible ; you have lived securely, we have 
been facing danger and death to protect you; you have had good 
money all the time and lived well and without worries ; we have 
had little, and our families have had less, and they have grown old 
with the worries and the strain of their efforts to keep going in our 
absence. Finally, you have been able to save and build up a reserve 
to keep your homes going, while we have run into debt, and will 
have to spend all our war bonus and more in getting straight and 
starting a home again. 

Now, of course, all these accusations are not true, and a civilian 
lacking imagination and with little first-hand knowledge of Service 
life might well reply to them as follows: Such statements leave 
completely out of account all the hardships that we have been 
enduring in this country, while the Service man has been having a 
wonderful open-air, healthy life of adventure and travel, free from 
all the home and financial worries we have had. Many of these men 
have, in fact, seen very little actual fighting—not one in five, so 
they say, ever goes into action—and some have never even left this 
country. We have, after all, been through pretty bad air-raids, 
and a good many nights have been spent, not in comfortable beds 
at all, but in air-raid shelters, or on fire-watch or Home Guard 
duty. Our houses have been bombed, our children evacuated, 
and income-tax on wages and E.P.T. have made anything like saving 
almost impossible. And have not we, too, lost our businesses and 
had to start again? Moreover, it is not entirely our fault that we 
are where we are. We have done our bit in the best way we could 
just as the soldier has. 

But does this kind of argument help? I doubt it. If we give 
those answers, and reply to accusations with counter-accusations, 
we shall only succeed in adding to existing bitterness instead of 
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trying to create friendship and understanding. And, if we are 
really honest with ourselves, there is a lot of truth in those accusa- 
tions from the point of view of the persons returning to civil life ; 
it is they, not we, who have got to make a second tremendous 
readjustment in their lives, and they need all the help and sympathy 
and understanding that we can give them in that task. 

The first thing to do is to welcome them to our councils. In 
industry, in Parliament, in local government and in the Civil Service 
these people from another world must be given places fitting to 
their experience and their age; and at all costs we must avoid 
making the mistakes of the last war, when those who had served 
were given the bottom places everywhere and driven into bitterness 
and disillusion—the harvest of which we are still reaping in the 
country. 

They have a great contribution to make—we must see that they 
are given every chance to make it. But practical steps, involving 
much unselfishness, will be required to achieve this, and I suggest 
that the following practical steps could be taken now: 

1. Political parties should ask a number of M.P.s to stand 
down at the end of the war in favour of Service M.P.s. 

2. Local councils should act in the same way. 

3. The Civil Service, Colonial Service, &c., should devise 
special short courses for those who have missed promotion 
through absence, and should then give them accelerated 
promotion. 

4. Industrial and other firms should ask directors and men 
near the age of retirement to retire in favour of ex-Servicemen, 
and make openings for ex-Servicemen in all ranks and branches 
of their businesses. 

5. The professions—medicine, bar, &c.—should devise ways 
and means of pushing on ex-Servicemen, 

6. Associations like Rotary, voluntary organisations like the 
Boy Scouts, and Church Councils should invite ex-Servicemen 
to be on their committees at once, and not wait for someone 
to die or retire. 

One could add a hundred other suggestions, but it is unnecessary, 
as the line of thought is clear. What we want is to absorb fully 
into the life of the nation at once all those who have had the 
experience of military service in this war, and not to let that priceless 
revitalising experience run in a separate bitter current giving nothing 
to the common stream of our national life—except perhaps in the 
lowest reaches. It is a choice between fusion and confusion. If 
we choose the former, we shall, I believe, stand a real chance of 
winning some of the things for which most people are fighting. 

The right choice will mean much sacrifice and unselfishness on 
the part of many of those who have stayed at home, and who will 
very probably feel when the war ends that they have already done 
their full share of giving up. Whether it is made or not will there- 
fore depend, I think, a great deal on whether the absolute necessity 
for it is clearly realised, but far more on whether we have leaders 
with the courage to continue to demand sacrifices from us for the 
common good when the war is over. It will be perhaps the greatest 
and most critical test of democratic leadership that this country 
has ever faced. 


STALINGRAD : 1942 


THE broken sandstone slabs litter the shore 
Like gingerbread ; the shingle, pink and grey, 
Slants to the runnels of the rocky floor 

Where seaweed greens the red edge of the sea. 


The tide rides up from Ireland, and a peel 
Of sun curls round the axels of the waves ; 

The rough tongue of the water like the steel 
Tongue of a limpet strops the kerb of caves. 


Stalingrad now has stocd the flood of fire, 

Three moons of tide, for more than eighty days ; 
And this for more than eighty hundréd year 

Has borne the barrage of the western seas. 


Whatever names wash over Stalingrad, 
Or salt corrodes its stone, or torrents shock 
Its cliffs, the city will not change, though blood 
Settle like ore in the red veins of rock. 
NORMAN NICHOLSON. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE White Paper upon the Reform of the Foreign Service is a 
document of importance. For more than thirty years there 
have been many of us (both inside and outside the Service) who 
have longed and striven for some such reorganisation. The scheme 
now foreshadowed is more fundamental than any readjustment of 
departmental machinery ; it is an indication that the whole system 
of our representation abroad is to be radically altered; it is a 
plan which only a man of Mr. Eden’s imagination and personal 
authority could have devised or could hope to carry through. The 
proposed’ reforms fall under three main headings. An entirely new 
method is provided for the recruitment, selection and training of 
candidates ; the Diplomatic Service, the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service and the Consular Service are to be amalgamated into a 
single unit ; and legislation is to be introduced to enable the Secretary 
of State to remove lethargic officials before they reach the prescribed 
age of retirement. Each of these three reforms is an improvement ; 
in combination they should provide the country with a Foreign 
Service perfectly adapted to any New Order which may emerge. 
The main criticisms which have in the past been directed against 
cur Foreign Service are three in number. It has been contended 
(not always with full knowledge of the circumstances) that the Foreign 
Service is a privileged profession reserved for the sons of the rich 
and great. It has been said, and with greater justification, that the 
qualifications and functions of our younger diplomatists are so 
narrow as to limit their capacity for dealing with the economic and 
social problems of the age. And it has been asserted that their 
origins and training unfit them for mixing easily with every class 
of society in the foreign countries to which they are posted. The 
reforms now proposed should remedy these defects by widening the 
basis not only of recruitment, but also of training and experience. 


. * * * 


Under the heading of recruitment the scheme throws the Foreign 
Service open to all competitors: the Foreign Office Selection Board 
is to be abolished. It is true, of course, that this Board did not, as 
some supposed, reject candidates who had not been educated at a 
leading Public School, nor did it, in fact, attach importance to 
purely social qualifications. Yet the existence of the Board did in 
practice deter many admirable young men from undergoing the 
ordeal of a personal interview in fear lest rejection might imply some 
slur upon their charm or breeding. I am delighted that the Board 
will cease to exist ; its value was always outweighed by the prejudice 
and: suspicion it aroused. The framers of these proposed reforms 
were, however, wise enough to see that it was not merely the exist- 
ence of a preliminary Selection Board which frightened many of 
the poorer candidates away. It is essential in any Foreign Service 
that candidates should possess a perfect knowledge of at least two 
foreign languages ; to learn such languages necessitates prolonged 
residence in the countries in which they are spoken ; and the fact 
that during this period of study abroad a young man was withdrawn 
from employment tended in itself to limit recruitment to those who 
during their nineteenth and twentieth years could afford to live on 
their own resources. This difficulty will be met by providing 
candidates who have passed the first examination with travelling 
studentships for a period of eighteen months. The examinations 
and training expected of candidates will fall into three distinct stages. 
First there will be a competitive examination similar to that for the 
Home or Indian Civil Service, requiring no specialised knowledge. 
As an alternative to this examination, and admittedly as an experi- 
ment, a certain proportion of candidates will be “selected” mainly 
on the basis of their record or personality. Candidates who have 
either passed the first examination, or have been “ selected ” on their 
general merits, will then be accorded travelling studentships to 
enable them to study abroad. On the completion of this stage they 
will return to London and be subjected to a second examination 
in the foreign languages and specialised subjects which they will 
have studied during their period of studentship. If they pass that 
examination they will become members of the Foreign Service, 


The second of the proposed reforms provides for the fusion ¢ 
the three existing branches (the Diplomatic, the Commercial and th 
Consular) into a single amalgamated Foreign Service. The advantag 
which will be gained by this fusion requires some explanation 
Under the old system these three branches were kept in water. 
tight compartments; a Consul was discouraged from occupying 
himself with political matters, and a Diplomatist was not supposed 
to be interested in trade or commerce. Moreover, whereas th 
ambitious Consul had practically no prospect of ever becoming 
an Ambassador, the laziest Diplomatist (provided the bricks the 
he dropped were few or silent) could count with ease upon obtaining 
at least a Legation. The effect of the amalgamation of the thre 
branches should be most beneficial. It will immediately increase the 


.area of interest and energy throughout the Service ; it will give th 


able Consul or Commercial Counsellor the chance of competing for 
the highest posts on equal terms ; it will provide the Secretary ¢ 
State with a larger reservoir both of appointments and of men fh 
fill them ; and it will furnish the younger men not only with bette 
and more varied prospects of advancement, but also with mor 
intensive and extensive experience. I am well aware, for instance, 
that if during my two and a half years in Turkey I had worked 
in the Vice-Consulate at Adana, I should have learnt far more abou 
the Middle East than I ever did as Attaché to the Embassy ip 
Constantinople. There is another danger, inherent in all po 
fessional service abroad, which these reforms seek to mitigate. hh 
the old days the men who remained in Downing Street were ay 
te be dangerously ignorant of foreign conditions, whereas those who 
spent their life abroad tended to forget all that they had ever know 
of England. Measures are envisaged by which the members of the 
Foreign Service shall from time to time be given refresher courses 
at home and opportunities to acquaint themselves not merely with 
conditions in Great Britain, but with Dominion and Imperial Affair, 
This, assuredly, is a prudent provision. 
* * os + 

The third of the drastic reforms suggested is that by which, unde 
a Superannuation Bill, the Secretary of State can remove from th 
Service men whose laziness or incapacity is widely recognised 
Hitherto the Foreign Office have hesitated to dismiss a man who 
had not yet qualified for a pension and whose past services, although 
futile, had given no cause for scandal or extreme reproach. A 
bottle-neck was thus created, and the more energetic men, dit 
couraged by the wedge of incompetents in front of them, were apt 
to resign and seek their fortunes elsewhere. It is noticeable in this 
connexion that in the present Parliament those who exchange 
diplomacy for politics have all, in one way or another, reached th 
front bench. It is to be hoped that under the revised system th 
ambitious men will be encouraged to stay. It is to be hoped als 
that, once the Superannuation Bill is passed, the ridiculous com 
promise by which even the ablest Ambassador was retired at sixt) 
will be allowed to lapse. 1 

- * * * 

The scheme as outlined in the White Paper is to my mind wholly 
admirable. I have only one suggestion to make. Now that th 
Diplomatic Service is to be enlarged, it will no longer be possible 
for those responsible for making appointments to have intimatt 
personal knowledge of all the candidates for promotion. The mm 
who has been favoured by fortune, opportunity or an enlightened 
chief will have an unfair advantage over the man who has neve 
had a proper chance or who has had the misfortune to incur th 
dislike of his Ambassador or Minister. If appointments are not 10 
be largely fortuitous, some sieve or test will be necessary. The only 
possible sieve is a Staff College, on the analogy of the Army, int 
which a man enters at the age of thirty to thirty-five. Those wh 
pass the Staff College will have in principle a prior claim to tht 
plums of the profession. Without some such thinning-out of tht 
middle category of aspirants the danger may arise that ambitious mea 
will seek to attract attention by dramatic deeds or to gain favout 
by agreeable despatches, This could only do the Service ham. 
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THE THEATRE 


«She Stoops to Conquer.’’ At the Mercury.——** Sleeping Out.’’ At 
the Piccadilly. 
Tue C.E.M.A. production of She Stoops to Conquer at the Mercury 
Theatre is prior to an extensive tour of the Royal Ordnance Force 
and Munition Workers’ Hostels. Go.dsmith’s famous comedy 
succeeds or fails according to the ability of the actor who plays 
Tony Lumpkin. It is a most dangerous part, a perfect booby-trap, 
that is generally so misconceived and artiessly handled as to turn a 
brilliant comedy into an intolerable bore; for it is essential that 
Tony, in spite of being a “lumpkin,” should have great charm. 
Luckily, Stanford Holme strikes the perfect balance, and instead of 
groaning inwardiy whenever he appears (which is almost every other 
minute) we are delighted to see and listen to that prodigiously comic 
and entrancing creation of Goldsmith’s, a country bumpkin but of 
breeding and wit, who, though more at home in the stables and the 
jinn than in the boudoir, yet has all the native grace and sense that 
an Irishman of genius could give him. Mr. Stanford Holme’s 
production is commendably straight without “ period ” incrustations 
and he is supported by a lively and versatile Miss Hardcastle in Thea 
Holme ; the rest of the company, including Edward Burnham as 
Hardcastle, give him admirable support. I foretell a great success 
for this rollicking and witty comedy among the munition workers, 
for it is solid comic fare, far superior to so many thin water-gruel 
comedies and non-human farces of most contemporary playwrights. 
The author of last war’s farcical success, A Little Bit of Fluff, may 
win again with his new farce, Sleeping Out, for it is ingeniously 
contrived to amuse, “Its chief interest, however, is sociological, for 
it exposes a cross-section of the British public, its tastes and habits 
which, while offering nothing to commend, must I fear be accepted 
—and not too priggishly—as true to life. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Thirteen.’’ At the Tatler.——‘‘ One Day of War.’’ At the 
Regal. 
The Thirteen, a pre-war Russian film about the Red Army, is 
remarkably similar in broad outline to Harry Watt’s Nine Men, 
which I reviewed on this page last week. In both films a tiny 
besieged group has to face the hazards of sandstorm and thirst 
as well as persistent enemy assaults; in both films the besiegers 
(Asiatic desert bandits in the Russian case and Italian soldiers in 
the British) are outwitted by ingenious ruses ; from the beleaguered 
fortress of each film a messenger goes for help and to each diminished 
garrison comes a relieving column in the nick of time. The 
resemblances are striking, but the differences between the two films 
are even more significant. Whereas Watt is exclusively engrossed 
with the facts of his situation (including the behaviour and feelings 
of his characters viewed objectively), the director of the Russian 
film is concerned to see that his narrative makes a pleasing pattern 
which will be found satisfactory when judged by romantic standards. 
The result is that The Thirteen certainly displays that panache 
which a distinguished critic has found to be lacking in Nine Men; 
it will bring you nearer to tears. But (or should the word be 
“and”?) it will take you much further away from the true nature 
of war. If entertainment be the sole end then perhaps the vote 
must be cast for the neatly rounded situation, for the final union 
of comrade-commander and wife in decorous death and the climactic 
self-immolation of the nervous university professor who doubted 
the value of Red Army discipline. In this romantic type of warfare 
every bullet may be timed to find its billet at the precise instant of 
maximum dramatic effect Watt has, however, neither arranged 
for a woman to bring a careful domestic counterpoint to his all- 
male narrative nor has he used the fact or threat of death to give 
it a neat pattern. He has pinned his faith in his film to a belief 
that people these days want war films to be more than entertaining, 
they want them also to tell what war is like. Presenting his narrative 
through the mouth of Sergeant Watson he has had to deny us 
such flashes of directorial insight and subjective interpretation as 
make The Thirteen a romantically moving film. As, for example, 
when we see the wavering track of the Red Army messenger marked 
first by a saddle, then by a dead horse, then a mile or two later by 
an abandoned rifle and finally culminating in the clawing fingers 
of the delirious man himself, with sand streaming and eddying past 
his prostrate body until, as he lies tortured with thirst, the torrent 
of sand turns into water before his eyes. Sergeant Watson does not 
dwell upon physical suffering. For him death is far from romantic ; 
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the least said about it the better. This insistence on the realistic 
approach, even at the expense of inhibiting the full powers of the 
cinema, is a British characteristic for which we may well be thankful 
at a time when truth is an essential ingredient in war-winning and 
peace-winning propaganda. British propaganda films have on the 
whole shown more respect for the facts than those of any of our 
enemies or allies. They have rarely found it necessary to inculcate 
the aggressive spirit by glamourising the drama of the battlefield, 
rather have they revealed »n awareness that to approach the horrors 
of war with an aesthetic measuring-stick is to take a step towards 
the camp of the enemy. 

The Russians, in their films of this war, are disposing summarily 
of any idea that to die for a cause, good or bad, is a decorative 
business. In One Day of War we have a collection of episodes 
photographed in every corner of the Soviet Union on a single day 
last year. Almost all the striking scenes are of death, either 
approaching like the inevitable end of a nightmare or leaving 
evidence of its passage in some gruesome tangle of human remains. 
There are contrasting scenes such as one never-to-be-forgotten shot 
of a gaunt, wild-eyed man ringing the bells of his liberated village 
whilst below him the huts of his neighbours blaze like torches ; 
there are also scenes graphically demonstrating Soviet military and 
industrial strength, but for the most part the story is of death and 
the heroism which can face it knowing how much the searing fact 
differs from the polite fiction One almost incredible shot taken 
through the slit of an advancing tank shows Nazi anti-tank gunners 
and their gun crushed into an unidentifiable mess by another tank 
which all their feverish efforts have failed to divert an inch from 
its path. The dead are by no means all Nazis. A Soviet airman 
burns in his ’plane crashed only a few yards from the camera, and 
we are not spared a shot of the charred corpse. Some of the 
scenes have clearly been staged, and the English commentary, 
occasionally striking a note of cheap triumph or facile bitterness, 
lacks the awful simplicity of most of the pictures, but this remains 
2 film which must be seen. EpGar ANSTEY. 


ENORMITY 


CONSIDERING the cold profundity of space, 
The million light-years star revolves from star, 
Travelling immutable before time was, 
Aeons before a stirring in the primal slime ; 
Considering time and space on scales so vast, 
Unthinkable, that the rowelled mind 
Baulks and runs out before so huge a task ; 
Considering even so homely an immensity as Sun and Moon 
And such a stellar fragment as this Earth, 
Its hills, its rocks, its creeping waters ; 
Considering mankind, its miseries, its idiot happiness, 
Its momentary life, its altogether pitifulness ; 
Considering all this, my tired mind rests on you. 
On you—one trifling creature in so intolerably great 
A system as to be less than nothing 
(For Nothing is a living entity, an integer of space). 
Yet how enchanting, how greatly lovely are you, 
Tranquil amidst the reeling, soaring, rushing, 
Predestined vagaries of all the worlds. 
And I—another such an one—I love you. 
Why, and to what end, I do not guess, 
I am afraid to wonder. Yet we love—I you, you me: 
We do dare, in all this shifting, sliding universe, 
To hold our love the one, the only Fact. 
Too blind, too inward-eyed, to see that life 
Requires from us a bio-chemic urge, and that our love 
Is phantasy to sugar-coat this rank, this after-tasting pill. 
But even when we see, after our poor, thin phantasy’s been 
stripped aside, 
We have one consolation, one support— 
The farthest world, the vastest star, wheeling 
On the outer edge of emptiness, is bound, like us, 
By that same unseen Rule, 
So comfort, comfort you, my love. 


PETER COCHRANE. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE 18B PRISONERS 


Sir,—The Howard League is shortly to hold a lunch meeting at which 
the Chairman of the Prison Commission has promised to speak on 
“What are Prisons for?” It would be impertinent, as it is impossible, 
to anticipate his answer to this question. But I would suggest that those 
who are disturbed even a little by your “ Special Correspondent’s ” article 
on “The 18 B Prisoners” should honestly ask themselves this question 
and endeavour themselves to give an honest answer, What will the 
answers be? The optimistic die-hard says, “To deter the prisoner from 
repeating his misconduct and others from emulating it”; the optimistic 
humanitarian “To reform the prisoner”; the pessimist will say “To 
restrain the dangerously antisocial citizen”; and philosophers will beg 
the question by replying, “ The protection of society.” As far as thieves 
and bigamists and the rest of the Newgate Calendar is concerned, all the 
answers have some relevance. So far as 18B prisoners are concerned, 
only the last applies. ; 

Restraint of movement and the prevention of concerted action against 
the State is the sole purpose of internment. Nobody proposes that the 
Prison Commission should try to reform Sir Oswald Mosley by habits 
of regular industry or “larn” him to be a Fascist by harsh condiuons 
of imprisonment. Once the British people, through their representatives 
in Parliament, consented, as we did consent in 1939 and consent today, 
to arbitrary imprisonment of suspects in the interests of national security, 
an obligation lay on the prison authorities (a) to keep the internees in 
absolutely safe custody and (b) to prevent them from communicating with 
others in such a way as to hinder the war effort of the State. Today it 
would probably be practicable to place 18 B suspects in country houses 
or institutions free from the name, the stigma and the smell of prison, 
with sanitary arrangements less primitive than those of existing gaols. 
They could do no harm to the State by playing hockey or squash or 
bridge or poker, by reading newspapers and writing books and by sitting 
up to do so till the ordinary person's bedtime instead of having lights 
out at 9 o'clock like a school dormitory. It is to be hoped that the 
internment camps today allow such conditions. 

The date is important. The Prison Commissioners’ responsibility for 
the safe custody in 1940, after the fall of France, of persons interned 
under 18B was a heavy one. The Howard League was not slow to 
criticise and to try to mitigate the conditions of the overcrowded prisons 
of 1940; but these were largely caused by the indiscriminate rounding 
up of aliens, for which the prison authorities had no responsibility. Their 
prisons became great human dumps, but they had no power to refuse 
consignments. They must take what judges, magistrates, the War Office 
and their own Chief, the Home Secretary, sent them. When English 
people expected German paratroops at any moment they would have 
given short shrift to an administration which gave any chance to any 
internee to turn up on the “landing grounds and the beaches. . . .” 
“ Safe custody” was a grimmer job then than now. It would be well 
to abjure recrimination and ask now for a policy which would empty 
the prisons and so make humane and sensible administration less difficult. 
Internees could be in large houses. Conscientious objectors and other 
prisoners as well as 18B could be in camps under a system of self- 
government which would reduce the strain on the prison staffs. The Com- 
missioners could do this—because if they call a place a prison it is a prison. 

But judges and magistrates could help. What about probation and 
medical-psychological treatment for the sexual offenders, who are pitched 
into prison where their abnormality can only be aggravated? What about 
boys like that merchant seaman who was sent to Liverpool Prison for 
several months because he reported late when his ship sailed home from 
South America, and was arrested on his return by the next boat? What 
about the Home Guard who spent good ploughing weeks in prison 
because he repeatedly missed parade? What are fines and probation for? 
Neither in peace nor war is it fitting for a free nation to waste its man- 
power in prison. Until My Lords and Your Worships follow a sane 
policy in sentencing, the prisons will be overcrowded, and as long as the 
prisons are overcrowded they will be insanitary and futile. 

One word about communications, Privacy between solicitor and client 
is a necessary part of a just society, unless there are solicitors whose 
political affiliations make party loyalty transcend professional good faith. 
Is that Mr. Morrison’s difficulty? In general, the Home Office attitude 
to prisoners’ correspondence is past comprehension. “No criticism of 
the prison” is the ancient law. 18 B’s must not mention prison condi- 
tions when writing to M.P.s. Why? Is it for the protection of M.P.s 
whose office, earnestly sought and joyfully received, requires, in the 
interests of democracy, that they should pay for it in just this coin of 
inconvenience and a large non-fan mail? The silence rule is evil and 
silence about prisons is evil. Our channel of complaint about grievances 
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is the House of Commons. It is to be hoped that the strictures ri 
Lord Justice Goddard on this matter and the grave warning of Mr. Justi 
Humphreys about the intercepted petition to the King’s Bench yj 
make the Home Office reconsider its policy. The prisons contaip , 
number of men whose chief solace is petitioning the Secretary of Stuy 
Many have an obsession about it. That is no reason why the Hom 
Office should have a departmental obsession which requires them not Onis 
to shut a prisoner up, but at all costs to make him shut up.—I a 
yours, &c., CicELy M. CRAVEN, Honorary Secretary, 
The Howard League for Penal Reform. 


COLLEGES FOR THE PEOPLE 


Sir,—I have read Sir Richard Livingstone’s article on “Colleges fy 
the People ” with great interest. It has been my privilege to teach at tw 
Swedish Folk High Schools and to visit a variety of Norwegian ones, anj 
I have never understood why these colieges have not been propagate 
in Great Britain. I am perfectly convinced that the high standard ¢ 
culture, co-operation and conviction of the Scandinavian peoples is to; 
very great extent due to these residential adult educational institutions, 
It is quite amazing to see the effect of their studies on the youn 
farmers and workers. They come mostly after several years of hard wor 
on farms or workshops, with their minds and spirits half awake ; within 
a few weeks they are alert, keen-minded, creative, joining in the inte. 
lectual and cultural life of the college community with all their heart ani 
soul. The teachers get a special kind of training, different from that ¢ 
ordinary college or university teachers. ‘They share the life of th 
students on a completely democratic basis, and the comradeship at meak 
during study hours, at recreation and play is one of the integral formatix 
characteristics of the school, along with the studies which Sir Richa 
described. A great deal of community-singing, music, folk-dancing ani 
the teaching of a variety of folk-arts and handicrafts play their part. Th 
Christian ideal pervades the whole atmosphere. . 
Grundtvig started the first People’s High School in Denmark about ox 
hundred years ago, at a time of great disillusionment and demoralisatin 
after a tragic war. He had the vision to see what this kind of College 
could do to pull the youth of his country together. We are living through 
similar timés, only on a world-wide scale, and after the war all the bes 
experience of all countries will be needed to counteract the many 
destructive forces that will be at play. 
May there be people with vision in this country who can see that it j 
vastly important for the future not only of this island to help people 
to think and to rethink their values, so that a Christian and democratic 
culture should become a more potent and conscious factor in the post-war 
world. Our machine-age has the tendency to dehumanise life and w 
deaden the creative impulse. These residential adult educational colleges 
could help to rehumanise personal and community life as few othe 
agencies can.—Yours, &c., M. L. Moi. 
The Chantry, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


THE COST OF BEVERIDGE 


Sir,—The Beveridge Report has received a good Press, which is nt 
surprising, for if the benefits that it promises can be provided by th 
State without creating other more formidable problems for the taxpayer 
nothing but good can result from it. It is natural that the ordinary 
citizen should welcome it ; a project that will provide adequate benefit 
for him (a) in periods of ill-health, or (6) in unemployment, or (0 # 
an old age pension, cannot fail to be attractive, and he has not yet faced 
the problem for himself of “Can I afford it?” At present he is like 
the householder who has been listening to an insurance salesman, wh 
has unfolded to him all of the benefits of an attractive insurance policy, 
but who, so far, has steered the conversation away from the crucial 
question: “What will it cost? ” 

Yet that question will eventually have to be asked and answered. We 
know what the personal direct levy will be. It is 4s. 3d. a week, at 
£10 13s. a year, but that is not all. If the present scale of Income Ta 
continues after the war he will also have to pay 6s. 6d. in the £ on his 
wages, less the deductions that he is allowed. Say that his wages aft 
£4 weekly (£208 a year), and he is allowed £161 for rebates from 
Income Tax covering himself and iis wife, he will have a further levy d 
approximately £15 5s. 6d., or about ss. rod. per week. This is his shart 
of the 98 millions that the State at once provides as part of the scheme. 
Even then, however, he is not finished, or may not be. His employer 
has to pay 3s. 3d. a week (or £8 9s. a year), which must be an added 
charge to the product he is manufacturing. That in turn he must pas 
on to the consumer. That will mean that the cost of living will be 
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increased by some unknown sum, say § per cent. Deduct this from 


his wages, and we have the following result: 
Ge IONE WH vccninsdcsadcinsniscess £1o 13 
Cy SRG HE ccisesccencsrsdectves Is § 
(c) § per cent. on total income ... Io 8 ©O 


ao 


£36 6 6 


Jeaving him with a net income of £171 13s. 6d., or approximately £3 6s. 
a week, Can he manage on this? I do not know. 

It is argued that he is at present paying in total levies which are 
equal to the proposed new levy. This may be true, but on the out- 
break of war his Income Tax was much smaller, and in the most of 
cases he did not pay any. It may be argued that the Income Tax will 
be reduced after the war, but with this new burden on industry, and a 
present national taxed income of only £2,000,000,000 a year, how is 
the £850,000,000 needed to pay the promised benefits to be provided on 
a reduced national Budget? 

The reply, of course, is that the State will not have to provide the 
whole sum—industry provides it—the State contribution being less than 
£100,000,000 a year to begin with, but gradually rising to £351,000,000 
annually. But industry must provide it all (or nearly all), and as the 
net earnings of industry as a whole cannot now be more than § per 
cent. on the capital invested, it must pass on the whole charge to the 
eventual purchaser, when it can pay it out of increased profits. How 
are these to be made? By reducing labour by its displacement by 
Jabour-saving machinery (but that will create unemployment); by in- 
creasing the price of the product sold (but that will increase the cost of 
living); by increasing consumer demand, and therefore bearing the new 
levy through decreased overheads. But what evidence have we that this 
will be possible? If the total levy on the wage-earning classes is the 
figure that I have stated, they will not have additional wages to spend ; 
these will be absorbed in providing the payments that I have named. 
In short, the man who is employed, and his employer, will © have, 
primarily, to bear the burden, to pay for the citizens who are drawing 
the benefit No new wealth is being created by the Beveridge Plan ; 
it is only wealth being redistributed. 

There are still, however, two contingent problems to be solved. A 
large proportion of our national trade is manufacturing for export, and 
if the Beveridge Plan levy increases the cost of manufacture it must 
adversely affect our ability to maintain our position in foreign markets, 
unless our competitors abroad are burdened with the same charges. We 
have already experienced the effect of losing foreign markets through 
the competition of other nations, as, for example, in Lancashire, where 
our export cotton trade has been seriously crippled by the aggressive 
competition of Japan and India, and in Germany, where at one time 
we sold approximately about one-third of our total exports, but which 
market has now been almost completely closed against us with protective 
tariffs. A further loss of our export trade must mean an increase of 
unemployment at home, unless we can increase our home manufactures 
sufficiently to cover this loss. 

There is no reason to suppose that foreign competitors will accept for 
themselves an alternative to the Beveridge Plan, in which event it is 
probable that we will have to face competition abroad with an estimated 
handicap of § per cent. or more on our costs of production. There 
is a further factor to be considered. About 1922 the national levies for 
Social Services imposed by the then Labour Government, amounting 
to approximately £300,000,000 annually, forced this nation off the 
Gold Standard. At that time the purchasing power of our currency, 
both at home and abroad, was approximately twenty shillings in the £. 
Today, on our paper currency, the pound note has a purchasing value 
at home of about ten shillings and abroad of something less than seven 
shillings, which varies, however, in different countries. 

The effect of this, of course, is that our imports cost us nearly three 
times the value when made on a Gold Standard, while at home the 
depreciation in the pound has increased the actual cost of living by 
too per cent. In other words, the man who earns £4 a week today is 
no better off than the man who was formerly paid £2 a week in gold. 
Is it not fair to assume that these additional charges against industry 
and our national Budget will further depress the purchasing value of 
our currency, and therefore increase the cost of living? There may be 
an answer to all of the foregoing problems, and the question is such 
an involved one that even expert economists will probably disagree 
upon it, but it is mone the less true that the questions demand an 
answer. The plain fact is that there is no machinery by which we 
can increase the source of our national wealth other than that of our 
ability to produce and sell increased products. 

A redistribution of our income ‘is possible, but the ultimate effect 
must simply be that some citizens may. obtain more, while others obtain 
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less. It is equally true that, apart from the income from foreign invest- 
ments and our invisible exports, the whole of the burden of taxation, 
whatever it may be, must be borne by industry. Finally, it is true that 
no further national income is created by the Beveridge Plan ; it will only 
result in a redistribution of whatever income is then available. Neither 
is any saving effected: Public Assistance and the rest are already absorbed 
by it.—Yours sincerely, AnGcus WATSON. 


L.C.C. AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson gives as three of the virtues of the Public 
School boy humility, tolerance and a sense of responsibility “towards 
those who are less fortunately situated than himself.” I believe a boy 
who has been a prefect at a Public School develops a sense of responsi- 
bility towards those placed under his charge, but ten years teaching in 
small Public Schools and some little contact with them during a head- 
mastership of twenty years in a country Grammar School left me with 
the impression, which I find shared by many, that the most obvious 
characteristic of the Public School boy is exclusiveness, which appears 
to me to be, in large measure, the opposite of all three qualities picked 
out by Mr. Nicolson. This spirit of exclusiveness is fostered in many 
ways. The Public Schools have their own Headmasters’ Conference, 
their own Year Book, their own Schools Examination ; they have regula- 
tions against the admission of tradesmen’s sons from a neighbouring 
town; they play games only against other Public Schools (this is an 
important factor in the development of the exclusive spirit); they are 
far too expensive—another great nourisher of exclusiveness. 

Mr. J. H. Simson rightly maintains that to take picked scholarship 
boys from outside the narrow circle will not improve matters; it will 
only emphasise the segregation of the leader class from the rest of the 
community—the results in the modern world of a specialised training 
for intended leaders of the people is shown rather by Hitler’s Germany 
than by Plato’s Republic. Mr. Simson’s advocacy of “ short-period 
boarding-schools ” savours somewhat of “a quarter’s schooling” so be- 
loved at one time by small farmers and tradesmen of Wales. I would sug- 
gest a period of two years at a boarding-school when that is at all possible. 
—Yours faithfully, R. WILLIAMS. 

2 Plas Edwards, Towyn, Merioneth. 


S1r,—Will you allow a working schoolmaster a word in defence of the 
London County Council’s attitude towards the Fleming Committee? 
A great outcry has been raised, as usual, in defence ani praise of the 
public schools and much abuse has been wasted on the L.C.C. Most of 
what I have seen printed is just irrelevant to the real issue. One may 
concur in all the praises of the public schools and yet find sound reasons 
for supporting the Council’s refusal to co-operate in the purposes of the 
Fleming Committee. This Committee is seeking to propitiate public 
opinion by offers to take from the day-schools a very small proportion 
of their best boys and give them a boarding-school education. Is there 
any good reason why the L.C.C. shou!d repudiate its long and excellent 
record in the development of the day-schools—a process far from complete 
even now? It should be widely known that in this matter the Council 
has the support of thousands of parents and teachers, as well as (believe 
it or not) of some excellent public school men, who recognise their fellow- 
ship with the poor, the broken-hearted, the blind and them that are 
bruised. Those of us who are concerned with these boys, many of them 
very poor and of great ability and promise, are proud of their achieve- 
ments in the face of difficulty, and we can furnish examples enough 
and to spare of all those virtues which a school training can foster— 
courage, fortitude, humility, tolerance, sense of responsibility. We feel 
that the public schools represent and perpetuate a great social cleavage. 
There are two “nations” instead of one. There is no community or 
fellowship between them and the rest of us. If we are to have that 
democracy to which we are all paying lip-service, then our educational 
system must be conceived and built to promote it. The social problem 
is bound up with the education system. 

Those who are not willing to admit even the existence of this social 
problem and who wish to offer education by way of philanthropy—those 
whose hearts do not come forward in a spirit of genuine fellowship— 
may well be reminded of the words addressed to the well-born and culti- 
vated Nicodemus (the best of Etonians): “You people ”—notice the 
plural—* you people must be born again.”—yYours faithfully, 

R. McArtHur, Headmaster. 

Parmiter’s School, Cambridge Heath, E. 2. 


CHINESE HISTORY 


Str,—Mr. Tsui, in his reply to my review of his Short History of 
Chinese Civilisation, might have paid more scrupulous regard to some 
of the elementary rules of discussion. To prove his points, he resorted 
to the dubious expedient of distorting my arguments. He held me up for 
discrediting “our ‘official histories’ (probably he means the ‘ Twenty- 
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four Histories’) and the authenticity of our ancient classics,” whereas I 
had only deplored the unfortunate effects on historical writing in China 
of the “ traditional practice of past dynasties in sponsoring their respective 
‘ official histories’ and in upholding blind acceptance of the authenticity 
of all ancient classics.” It requires no great discernment to see that the 
two positions are not the same. No doubt a good deal of these materials 
is authentic, but the burden of my arguments is that they, in common 
with all other forms of historical evidence, must be carefully sifted and 
must pass the test of truth which research has enabled scholars to arrive 
at. Any doubt on this point should have been removed by my specific 
reference to “the help of textual criticisms of classical literature and 
contemporary geological and archaeological findings in China.” In short, 
what I discredited are not these materials, but their injudicious and 
unscientific uses. 

Again, Mr. Tsui could have saved time and trouble by ascertaining the 
correct meaning of words before making any reply. I had used the 
phrase “logographic heroes,” not,. as he thought I had written, 
“ locographical heroes.” What “locographical” means I have not the 
slightest idea. But since he used it twice and took some pains to define 
it in a sense entirely foreign to me, he cannot pretend that it is a case 
of misspelling or the compositor’s error. As for important developments 
in China’s social and economic background, the fact that they occurred 
centuries apart does not absolve any historian, while treating them in 
separate chapters, from the duty of knitting them together with a thread 
of continuity. Such a thread is missing in the book, and [ do not see 
how I could have done otherwise than call the various accounts 
“ disjointed.” 

Mr. Tsui dismissed my review with a chuckle. Amiable mood indeed, 
which, alas, did not last long. For in the next breath he added, “ Mr. 
Hsieh says he is my ‘ compatriot’ and claims to have made ‘a perusal’ 
of my book. I wonder!” Could he seriously mean all that—and my 
passport too? I wonder!—Yours faithfully, C. Y. Hsien. 

5 Carlyle Road, Cambridge. 


THE LAST BLOCKADE 
Sir,—“ W. K.,” in his letter about the alleged harsh and vindictive 
blockade of Germany after the Armistice of 1918, appeals to the “ plain 
language of statistics.” 

He asserts that Germany’s annual food consumption was over 100 
million tons. For a population of 60 millions that would mean nearly 
two tons per annum for each man, woman and child, or over Io Ibs. 
per day—incredible. 

The one million tons, quoted by “ Janus,” for a period of nine months 
would have provided each man, woman and child of the 60 millions with 
1 lb. of food per week, not a bad supplement to the existing stocks and 
home-grown produce. “ W. K.” ignores completely the fact that people 
in this country, already on short rations, as well as occupying troops, went 
on even shorter rations to enable their late enemies to be fed in 1919. 

While there was and no doubt will be again, rightly, sympathy and 
practical help for the sufferers from Germany’s megalomania, I hope 
there will be harsh and vindictive blockade of the crude propaganda of 
such letters as “ W. K.’s,” which are on a par with the map I saw in 
the Berlin War Museum in 1939. That map purported to show the 
disposition of the opposing armies at the beginning of August, 1914, and 
placed the British Army on the Franco-Belgian frontier—in position ready 
to march through Belgium against innocent peace-loving Germany! 

8 Hurst Close, London, N.W. 11. E, Gop. 


SUNDAY THEATRES 


S1r,—Mr. St. J. Ervine asks how the demand for Sunday cinemas became 
known in the absence of any organised demand? Does he really think 
that commercial interests only supply expressed demands? And if he so 
thinks, does he expect others to think alike and so simply? Supply does 
not inexorably follow demand. The reverse is.as common, namely, that 
supply creates demand. The shrewd gentlemen who run the theatres 
know this. If they would only admit it openly instead of banging the 
cultural and pro bono publico drums so loudly, they would ‘probably 
get more sympathy. Suspicion of motive is apt to make the British public 
antipathetic.—Yours truly, J. G. JAMEs. 
1 Handel Close, Canon Park, London, N.W. 11. 


THE POST-WAR HOME 


S1r,—Mrs. Carter, writing on “ The Post-War Home” in your issue of 
January 8th, seems to imply that pre-fabrication and standardisation are 
much the same, and suggests that both are incompatible with “ individual 
ideas and homes,” which is certainly not the case. Possibly your readers 
would be interested if an architect, preferably of the younger generation, 
explained briefly the correct meaning of these much abused terms. 
Gloucestershire. SEBASTIAN STAFFORD. 


> 
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Too many partridges perhaps were killed on the last or penultimate day 
of the open season. These fond and faithful birds—the most perfec 
both as spouses and parents—paired in the middle of January ; anj 
after they pair they become easy victims. It goes against the grain » 
shoot them. Our seasons differ so greatly in England in their exits and 
entrances that no fixed date can be quite suitable, either for the beginning 
or the end. Sportsmen, therefore, should regulate their activities by 
equity rather than the strict letter of the law. Among other birds tha 
paired early are the rooks, which perhaps mate for life, like the ravens; 
but with a gregarious bird the point is hard to determine. Many 
accounts have been given of premature appearances among the hiber. 
nators, including bats, hedgehogs, butterflies, bumble bees and quee, 
wasps. Happily, the insects found an unusual supply of flowers, at any 
rate in gardens. A surprising sight in one garden is an open crocy 
coming through a tuft of freely flowering lungwort. Nearby two guelden 
and one prunus (subhertella autumnalis) are in full and fragrant blossom 


Warrior Dogs 

The value of dogs in war is being more widely understood throughoy 
the fighting Services, not least by the Air Force. The War Office hy 
two considerable training schools; but the Air Force, through tk 
Ministry of Aircraft Production, has to issue a public appeal, and, it boasy 
a more catholic taste. Collies, airedales, alsatians, or their crossbreds, bul 
terriers and certain classes of mastiffs are all welcomed. Now ther 
seems to me to be some confusion in thought, as witnessed by this lis, 
If dogs are wanted as watch-dogs to give the alarm (which St. Le 
Strachey used to say was the function of the journalist), the noisy dog 
is more useful than the fierce dog; and among the noisiest are terrien 
of most breeds, except airedales. These terriers, on the other hand, ar 
among the best of police dogs, because they are quiet and have very acur 
ears. The best dog for carrying messages should be the Westmorlanj 
sheep-dog (perhaps of that curious breed which often has eyes of differem 
colour). It would be wise (as I think that experienced authority Mr 
Croxton Smith once pointed out in the Field) if a central breeding, x 
well as training, centre were established on behalf of the fighting Services, 
so that any unit could indent for just the sort of dog that its need 
suggested. Since good dogs vastly excel man in the senses of smell ani 
hearing, one dog may be the equivalent of several men in any nigh 
work ; and for carrying messages they are much less conspicuous ani 
more rapid, 


Village Food 

It is welcome news and a great tribute to our women organisers thi 
well over a thousand Village Produce Associations are now in being. No 
considerable village should be without one. They vary a little, as they 
ought to, but their chief aims are: (1) Collective buying of seeds, sead 
potatoes, lime, fertilisers, replacements of livestock, insecticides, rations for 
livestock, plants, fruit bushes, &c. (2) Lectures, demonstrations and films, 
organisation of storage, local distribution and marketing of produce. (3) 
Co-operative cultivation and seed raising. (4) Collection and disposi 
of wild foods for men and other animals. One charm of this scheme is 
that it restores the old English way, when each locality was in larg 
measure self-supporting. May we hope that it will help to restore th 
local mills that have so rapidly fallen into disuse? The Hon. Organiser, 
V.P.A., Little Gaddesden, Herts, is one address at which advice may & 
sought. 


In the Garden 


An eager amateur gardener asked me during January what seeds 
she could start sowing. Without a greenhouse or a warm frame it is bes 
to substitute digging for sowing, except perhaps for a few bro 
beans; and the satisfactory continuance of nearly all the cabbagy tik 
makes extreme earliness less than usually advisable. Dig, weed, manure 
and spray so completely that the first appearance of March dust may & 
fully utilised. The need to weed thoroughly is the greater as that mos 
pernicious of weeds, the grass Poa annua, as well as groundsel, is already 
flowering and seeding freely. Rhubarb, now in bud and leaf, may ned 
more than usual protection with straw, leaves or bracken or pots. In 
ordering seeds it is worth while having some thousand headed Kale, asi 
is the best frost-resister ; and among the rather rarer vegetables I find 
poultry greedily eat the bulbs of the relic Kohl Rabi, if they are slight) 
crushed. Cooking is unnecessary. In the flower garden it is best ® 
gather the flower buds of Iris Stylosa, now blooming freely, some whik 
before they open. W. BEacH THOMAS. 
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‘Viyella 





*Viyella’ has been vouched for by many 
generations of -housewives as a cloth 
that is easy to wash, shrink-resisting 
and colour-fast. This soft, healthy- 
textured cloth has a hundred uses. From 
nursery needs to Service shirts it is 
dependable, hard-wearing and comfortable 
in all temperatures. 
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BISCUITS & CHEESE 


Some people like a lot of cheese, others eat it more moderately, 
but one and all, we are urged to eat our full ration. Biscuits 
make cheese more attractive. Eat biscuits and cheese for lunch, 
dinner or supper—they’re both excellent foods, and fortify you 
against hard weather and the cold austerity of fuel economy. 
Biscuits and cheese need no butter and make the ideal 
“packed” meal—they’re the best points value on the market. 


BISCUITS 


for vigour 
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The wartime shortage of cigarette lighters reminds us that 
we offered a lighting device as long ago as 1890. It was 
a tape-and-spark contrivance, rather curiously described by 
a well-known clubman as an “ amusing novelty.”” We have 
always kept in touch with new ideas in smoking accessories, 
but the making of high-grade cigarettes and tobaccos has 
remained our predominant interest ever since we first started 
business. And while our clientele has increased throughout 
the country, we still give to every customer a personal 
consideration in keeping with the Rothman traditions. 


At any Rothman shop you will find a first-rate selection of 
cigarettes and tobaccos—fresh from our blending rooms, 
and reasonably priced. Call in to-day or write to head- 
quarters for details of our postal despatch stevice, Rothmans 
Ltd. (Folio S.5), 5 Pall Mall, London, $.W.1. 


DUTY FREE Parcels to Prisoners of War and H.M. Forces Overseas— 
particulars on request. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Decline of Law 


The Judicial Office and Other Matters. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Slesser. (Hutchinson. 15s.) 
THERE is disappointment in store for those who, attracted by the 
title of this book, expect to find it devoted to the mellow meditations 
of a retired judge on the work of the Judiciary and his reflections 
on life as seen from the Bench. The publishers announce on the 
cover that “the author discusses the duties and technique of a 
judge’s work and considers political, philosophic and religious sub- 
jects.” In point of fact, the Judicial Office is dealt with in a single 
chapter of some forty pages in the middle of the book, where it 
stands quite unrelated to what precedes and to what follows. The 
real concern of the author is with the ultimate problems of history 
and philosophy viewed from a religious and social standpoint, and 
these problems he handles with much learning and invests with 
much interest. The book opens with an analysis of the three great 
periods of human thought, the classical, the mediaeval and the modern, 
which are characterised as the eras respectively of form, faith and 
power. The clash between the religious and the secular spirit is 
discussed, and then the author develops his conception of the 
Kingdom of God “on earth as it is in heaven,” seen through the 
eyes of St. Thomas Aquinas, of whom he professes himself a devout 
but discriminating disciple. These are lofty themes, beyond the 
competence of the present reviewer, into whose hands the volume 
has manifestly come because of its title rather than its contents. 
When, by way of interlude, the author turns aside from ontology 
and theology to the more mundane topic of the Judicial Office, he 
evidently finds it less congenial, and he has not much that is 
fresh to impart. The insight and. elegant scholarship of Judge 
Cardozo’s delightful lectures on “The Nature of the Judicial 
Process” have no doubt set up a difficult standard for anyone 
else who aspires to treat of the subject. The history of the methods 
of ascertaining facts judicially and the evolution of the laws of 
evidence are, however, well, if briefly, described. The author 
evidently has not a high opinion of the jury as a fact-finding tribunal, 
and would agree with Mr. Justice Holmes, who wrote to Lady 
Pollock so long ago as April 15th, 1897: “ I°think there is a growing 
disbelief in the jury as an instrument for the discovery of truth.” 
When he proceeds to deal with the application of the law 
to ascertained facts he has some critical observations to make on 
slavery to precedents, a topic recently much discussed in legal circles. 
In his view the rule of stare decisis if blindly followed has a 
tendency “to obscure the importance of principle in juristic deter- 
mination” and “to rob the law of all pretension to be a science.” 
Sir Henry seems pessimistic as to the future of the Judiciary, 
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and even of the Law, in the brave new world of “ positivist 
sociological thinking.” He sees the Courts retreating according tp 
plan before the overwhelming advance of public administration, 
“Indeed,” he says, “ with property a social function, crime a matter 
of psychological treatment, marriage and divorce problems of applied 
eugenics, and determinations as to reputation to be found recorded 
in registers, it is difficult to see what need there will be for juridical 
adjudication as we have understood it hitherto.” The lessening 
regard which is paid to the function of the judges and their inability 
“‘on their salaries to keep up a state of life higher than that of 
a middle-class merchant” are, in the author’s opinion, significant 
signs of the times. It will certainly be a sorry issue of a war 
waged, as we are assured, for the maintenance of the Rule of Law 
if it results in the enthronement of a bureaucratic regimentation 
distinguishable only in method from the totalitarian systems which 
we are fighting to overthrow. The judge has always been one of 
the most characteristic personages in the British Constitution. His 
attributes and qualifications have been engagingly expounded by 
Fuller in one of the chapters of The Holy State, by that shrewd old 
Scottish judge, Lord Dun, in his Friendly and Familiar Advices, 
and, above all, by Bacon in his essay, Of Fudicacure. If he is 
doomed to capitulate before an army of despotic administrators, it 
will be a sad day for liberty in England. Happily, the judges have 
still plenty of vigour and tenacity, and they will not be unduly 
depressed by these forebodings. 

The paper shortage has imposed upon the reviewer a limitation 
of 800 words, and although this ration sufficed for the account of 
the creation of the world in the first chapter of Genesis, it does not 
permit of further pursuit of various attractive and controversial 
questions of legal procedure which the author discusses. These must 
be left, along with the deeper matters to which this book is mainly 
devoted, to other hands. An index at least of authorities cited would 
have been welcome, and more careful proof-reading would have 
prevented numerous misprints. MAcMILLAN. 


Out of the Past 


The Later Life and Letters of Sir Henry Newbolt. 
21s.) 

“You believe in the ‘Great Age’ im rare moments, but your heart 
is with Clifton and the accidents of your own life. . . . Your thought 
is thick-woven with associations.” So wrote Mr. H. G. Wells to 
Sir Henry Newbolt in 1904; and it was in a conscious attempt to 
knot together the thread on which these accidents and associations 
were strung that Newbolt set out to write his autobiography. “ This 
perishable book I am making now for my surviving friends and my 
children’s children. . . . When they are 70 they may feel the same 
need that I feel today to enter into the life of the generation that 
made them and handed on to them the most characteristic elements 
in their inner consciousness.” 

But books are not published for friends alone ; and for those who 
grew up between the two wars no generation is more alien, no 
culture more obscure, than that of the romantic historians and 
patriotic poets who flourished in the first quarter of the century. 
Their very language is remote; it is hard to believe that Maurice 
Hewlett could have written of a Newbolt poem: “ There is only 
one word for that: Ripping,” or that Newbolt himself could write 
of his little granddaughter: “ Faery is faery, by whatever name you 
call them, these tiny wise old elves,” without any suspicion of 
inverted commas. So with many readers there will be no imme- 
diate interest in the subject for its own sake to replace the 
affectionate curiosity of personal acquaintance ; for them the book 
must make its own way. 

This it does to a very different degree in its two parts. A man 
* seldom less interesting than when explaining himself, and 
Newbolt was already tired and unwell at the time when he was 
trying to recapture the life of his middle years. What a change 
when we come to the letters which form the second part of the 
book! They are not literature—“I do not agree with Henry 
James,” he wrote, “that all the best letters are for handing on”— 
but they are alive. War threatens (“These days are very like the 
days before death”) and son and son-in-law vanish, come home on 
leave, vanish again. News and speculations are exchanged, books 
read and written, grandchildren born. General Smuts makes 4 
speech and “really delighted and moved the whole table, and one 
old dry American president of Wisconsin University was nearly 
choked.” The roses come out, and there is a remarkable crop of 
apples, pears, mulberries and figs. Then the war is over, but not 
the commissions and committees -which still involve journeys 
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a testament of Young China 


DESTINATION CHUNGKING 
an autobiography by 
“HAN SUYIN 


‘Destination Chungking is very, very good. Han Suyin 
makes you feel the charm of her country as well as tts 
heroism and stubbornness and suffering. Anyone can 
admire China. The thing to do is to fall in love with 
it, and Han Suyin is the perfect go-between for that.” 

ERIC LINKLATER 


‘She writes beautifully and is an acute observer If this 
book is typical of the young generation now growing up 
in China, and I believe it is, it augurs well for the future 
of that great country.” Time & Tide 


“Presents tous a China as credible, tragic and beguiling 
as ever it was.... Miss Han almost always delights us y 
with a perception Chinese by instinct and European in its 
curiosity. Her accounts of the visit to her old-fashioned 
relatives in Chengtu, and of celebrating the Chinese New 
Year there, are exceptionally charming and illuminating 
bits of writing on Chinese life.’ The Listener 
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Victory Annuities? Your money will be 
invested so as to help the war effort. 
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HABIT AND HERITAGE 


by Frederic Wood Jones, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 


Professor Wood Jones believes that the light-hearted acceptance 
cf some of the most widely disseminated but least firmly estab- 
lished teachings of science has played its part in bringing about 
the present state of human affairs. He maintains that contrary 
to the teachings of science for the last half-century acquired 
characters are inherited—a truth of vast sociological importance. 


LETTERS ON INDIA 7 
by Mulk Raj Anand 


Here is a first-class reasoned statement of the Indian Congress 
case by an Indian socialist and one of the leading Indian intel 
lectuals in England. While, of course, there are other and 
important views, such as those of the Moslem League, it is 
hoped that this presentation of the Congress view will be 
welcomed as a contribution to a better understanding in 
Britain of the complex problems that confront India. 6s. net 





The International Library of 
SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


2 new volumes just published 


DIAGNOSIS OF OUR TIME 


by Kar! Mannheim, author of ‘“‘Man and Society” 


Dr Mannheim is convinced that Britain has the chance and 
the mission to develop a new pattern of society. His new volume 
develops this theme in relation to such concrete problems of 
the day as the meaning of democratic planning, the sociological 
functior of youth in modern society, various aspects of the 
educational problem, and a discussion of Christian values in 
our changing environment. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net 


PLAN for RECONSTRUCTION 


by W. H. Hutt, Professor of Commerce in the 

University of Cape Town 
Professor Hutt begins his book with drafts for three Bills 
complete in every detail and ready to be introduced into Parlia- 
ment. Thereafter he explains the plan embodied in these 
Bills. He first sketches the institutional requirements for efficient 
pursuit of a long total war, and then describes in detail a way 
of tackling the immense task of turning from war to peace. 
He finds the chief obstacle to progress in the restrictionist 
mentality which afflicts both capitalist and labour organizations, 
and his plan is designed to secure the greatest possible flow of 
goods for consumption, together with guaranteed economic 
security for both labour and capital. Demy 8vo. 185. net 


THE LAND AND LIFE 


by Montague Fordham. With an Introduction 
by Lord Bledisloe 


The Rural Reconstruction Association has been working on 
the rural problem for the last sixteen years. The present volume 
presents the conclusions reached and outlines a policy based 
on the widest interests of the nation as a whole. 4s. net 


SOVIET PLANNING & LABOUR 


by Maurice Dobb 


In his new book Mr. Dobb offers detailed studies of a few 
special aspects of the Soviet Economic System, such as 
Economic Planning, the Soviet Financial System, and Work 
and Wages. The concluding chapter deals with the economic 
effects of the War. Crown 8vo. 4s. net 
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London and a chance of meeting old friends. Lord Haig and 
Francis Younghusband are found travelling in the same train, and 
Haig tells stories about Pétain, while “ dear old F. E. Y. sat hunched 
and silent in his corner with large coal-like eyes.” Newbolt’s mother 
dies, and his friends: his schoolmaster, Robert Bridges, Edward 
Grey. But books and journeys and grandchildren’s birthdays con- 
tinue, and a visit to Somerset produces a moorhen, a dipper, a 
kingfisher and four goldcrests in a cherry:tree. Accidents and 
associations accumulate ; the urgency of the problems of time and 
immortality increases ; the letters become rarer, and shorter, and 
stop. . 

Not then a book for those who want questions answered or 
experience distilled into art, but for those who would watch the 
unrolling of life itself as lived by a cultivated and patriotic English- 
man. The scene is limited (despite an uneasy consciousness that 
the spirit may be liberated in other ways than by embracing its 
bonds), but it is sensitively set and peopled by intelligent and up- 
right characters growing old in a turbulent period of their country’s 
history. As such it may be welcomed by a wider audience than the 
friends and kinsmen for whom it was devised. 

LETTICE FOWLER. 


Finding Oneself 
Cruises and Caravans, By Ella Maillart. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Etta MAILLaART’s new book is one of the publisher’s series of 
“ Travellers’ Tales,” which appears to be intended mainly for boys 
and girls in their teens. Appropriately, therefore, Miss Maillart 
explains how she started on ner adventures and how others can 
do the same. Her advice is perfectly simple—you must want to 
travel enough to give up everything to that end. But she warns her 
juniors that discovering what you really want is one of the hardest 
parts of the business: “As a child I never dreamt of sailing, 
travelling or writing. Opening the atlas, I never put my finger on 
Central Asia and announced: ‘One day I shall be there! ’” 

As a girl she had her fuil share of dissatisfaction and restlessness, 
wondering what she should do with her life. She held fast to two 
principles—you must learn one thing thoroughly end you must make 
your chances, not wait for life to drop them into your lap. Along 
with these went a passion for a natural, primitive life, away from 
the complexities of civilisation (a word that Miss Maillart usually 
puts into inverted commas). In this record we can see how these 
instincts and ambitions led to her travels in Turkestan and Central 
Asia and—when she could not go so far afield—to her spells of 
cruising or her strenuous winters of ski-ing. These stages (which 
have been described in full in her other books) are here summarised 
with great vigour and vividness. She lived cheap and paid her 
way by articles and photographs ; she travelled light, packing six 
months’ necessities into a rucksack and sailbag; and lived on the 
country, even if it meant buttered tea. 

It would be easy to be intellectually superior about Ella Maillart’s 
_ passion for “a real and simple life,” away from crowds, roofs and 
machines. It would be easy to demonstrate that “cooking over a 
dung fire in the treeless plains and sleeping under a tent in solitude ” 
is no more real than catching the 8.20 to town, and that, for a 
Western European, its simplicity is entirely artificial. It would be 
easy, but silly—for Miss Maillart is not concerned with expounding 
a vulnerable philosophy of life, but with charting her own course ; 
and the strict honesty with which she puts down her earlier beliefs 
and aspirations in all their innocence and naivety makes her book 
specially good for younger readers who, recognising their own hopes 
and hesitations, will listen to a person who has got beyond that 
stage. And behind this quest for a real primitive life was the 
perfectly sound instinct that the great moments of fulfilment and 
satisfaction come from a balanced development of all the faculties, 
physical and moral as well as social and intellectual. 

The true escapist runs away from part of himself as well.as from 
civilisation when he sets sail for the South Seas. Miss Maillart’s 
search for hard living was also a search for herself, for her true 
capacities, needs and desires ; and her experiences in Turkestan and 
on the overland route from China to India seems to have made her 
better fitted on her return to cope with the problems of living in 
muddled Europe. The truths she discovered on her travels are 
the truths which, to be of any good, everyone must rediscover for 
themselves ; but her book may well give some of her juniors the 
impetus to begin the search. 





Janet ADAM SMITH. 


South America and the U.S.A, 


Latin America and the War. By Vera Micheles Dean.  (Oxfog; 
University Press. 2s.) 

ALTHOUGH by her own admission not an expert on the matter, Vey 
Micheles Dean has written interestingly of the Latin-Americy 
nations ; problems are studied from the objective point of view. Cop. 
sequently, this American writer’s lucid comments are worthy g 
particularly ¢ciose attention. The book’s title is somewhat ambitioys 
as—excepting some few references to their sister nauons furthe 
north—only the South American States command attention, and eye 
then, only Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Peru are dealt with at any 
length. Other important countries are hardly mentioned. The book 
too, is short, and generalisations are more or less inevitable. Ther. 
fore, the reader must continually keep in mind that Latin Ameriq 
is not a political, economic, or geographic unity. It.is compose 
of twenty quite distinct nations. Little background can be supplied, 
and the uninitiated reader must gather elsewhere the information thy 
will enable him to understand more fully the present situation ip 
Latin America. 

South America was to the authoress an intriguing and attractiy, 
mixture of New World initiative and ideas, and of European civilis. 
tion. She found it.less static and settled down than her own county, 
and she describes it as “ the true melting-pot of the Western Hemi. 
phere.” It is her belief that South America is now in a period ¢ 
transition that will carry it to a high form of economic and politiq! 
life. Political tendencies in Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Peru ar 
successfully reviewed, the well-defined democratic feelings of Sout 
Americans receive deserved consideration, and a negative answer 
is given to the question “ Is South America’ pro-Nazi?” The Cop 
tinent’s political and commercial relations with some great Powen 
and South America’s economic problems come in for attention 
It is wrongly stated that the United States is South America 
only remaining market; we know that Argentina, Brazil an 
Uruguay, for example, do a substantial trade with Great Brita 
at present. 

Under the appropriate heading of “ A Programme for the United 
States,” five sound suggestions are put forward: a cultural effor 
must be made ; America’s friendly interest in South America’s we- 
fare must be shown conclusively ; the United States’ ability to repd 
armed aggression against any part of the Western Hemisphere mus 
be proved ; it has to be shown that America did not enter the wa 
solely for reasons of self-interest, and solid assurances must be given 
that the United States is fighting for a better world order. 

The final remark that “. . . our policy toward Latin America in 
time of war has become a crucial test of our plans for a new world 
order,” holds a great deal of truth, and will no doubt be adhere 
to by a high proportion of Latin Americans. The main merits ¢ 
this book are the clearness and sincerity with which a number ¢ 
South America’s great problems are sketched out. It should k 
most useful to those persons who desire to learn something about: 
continent that is destined to play an increasingly important role in 
world affairs. J. A. LAcarte. 


The Spread of Freedom 


The British Empire, 1815-1939. By Paul Knaplund with an introdu- 
tion by D. W. Brogan. (Hamish Hamilton. 18s.) 
HERE is a just, impartial and learned bock on the British Empir 
by a citizen of the United States, of Norwegian origin, who is a 
present Professor of History at the University of Wisconsin. Pro 
fessor Knaplund has succeeded within less than eight hundred pages 
in giving a comprehensive and adequate picture of his vast subjec 
by ingeniously starting with the British Empire as it was in 18% 
after the loss of the American colonies, when, as he says, a new 
Empire was created, “one with potentialities undreamed of at tha 
time.” In a brilliant analysis of the forces at work from that dat 
emerges the “shape of things to come” the evolution of the Britis 
Commonwealth of Nations, an idea new to the human race, and th 
first “ league of free nations,” as Professor Brogan rightly calls it 
By planning his book in four sections dealing separately with th 
periods 1815-1837, “From War to Peace”; 1837-1870, “ The New 
Course and Laissez Faire”; 1870-1901, “Commonwealth ani 
Empire” ; and 1901-1939, “ Storm and Stress,” Professor Knaplund 
has greatly clarified his subject matter and is able to reveal imps 
tially, not only the good and the bad in the history of the Empitt, 
but the persistent trend towards a higher and more civilised orgat- 
sation in its evolution, which so many less scientific critics actuated 
by mere prejudice, based largely upon ignorance, ignore. A tm 
historian, he seeks to discover the pattern unfolding in the maze d 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Established 1840. 
During a century of consistent progress there has been 
built up a 
Premium Income of £1,775,000 
Funds of Over £27,000,000 
and the office has 
Paid in Claims £41 ,000,000 
of which over £10,000,000 was bonus. 


Life Assurance is a long-term contract and Security is the 
prime consideration in the choice of a Life Office. 


At the end of Tor years of successful work, the Report on 
the Institution’s position discloses not only a conservative 
valuation of the assets, but a strong valuation of the 
liabilities on a basis which is probably nor excelled by 
any other Office. 


The Institution is conducted on the Mutual Principle. There 
being no shareholders all profits belong to the members, 


Write for Prospectus 


Sir ERNEST J. P. BENN, Bt. 
Chairman and Managing Director. 


HEAD OFFICE: 196 Strand, London, W-C.2. 
"Phone' Temple Bar 4062. 
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One of the 137 ways In which The Salvation Army daily serves the community. 


Your gift will help to maintain these services. Thank you ! 


General Carpenter, 101 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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facts and recognises its intricacy, its inevitably stubborn resistance 
to mere ideological compulsion. This is the rock on which the many 
well-meaning idealistic plans are wrecked, and in his sections on 
India, for example, Professor Knaplund shows a full understanding 
of the real complexities and difficulties of the problem which faces 
not only the British Government but also the most enlightened of 
the Hindu and Moslem leaders. Some problems may prove, as 
problems, insoluble and a more explosive force may be needed to 
clear the ground. Professor Knaplund has written a book which, 
while pointing out the defects, does justice to the great achievements 
comprised under the term “The British Empire.” He has been 
lucky in obtaining a masterly introduction from Professor Brogan, 
who emphasises the importance of the representative institutions 
which Britain spread throughout her Empire, and for which there 
was no other source—a fact too often forgotten. This important 
book has been well served by the publishers with clear legible type 
on decent paper. W. J. TURNER. 


Fiction 


The Edge of the Sword. By Vladimir Pozner. Translated from the 


French by Haakon M. Chevalier. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 
Wife to Mr. Milton. By Robert Graves. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 
Daughter of Time. By Nelia Gardner White. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 


Novets do not invariably merit the adjectives which their pub- 
lishers apply to them, but The Edge of she Sword is indeed, as its 
wrapper claims, “heart-rending.” It is called a novel, but it is 
not fiction; and it is far more dramatic, more terrible and more 
cruel than most fiction. It tells of a handful of French poilus, 
separated from their infantry regiment after entering Belgium, 
separated from their families scattered over France, separated from 
their officers who were deserting right and left, separated often from 
one another—and performing mad feats of valour and endurance in 
the conviction that France was still fighting the Germans. 

The author, a Pole, saw and relates things that before 1940 
were incredible things. The truth of them, now, hits the reader 
like a blow between the eyes. Here we have no feat of imagination: 
Mr. Pozner has not imagined the desperate situation of the blind 
man walking to the deserted hamlet which has been simply swept 
away by fire and cleared of every vestige of its own life—or of 
the woman giving birth to her child under a tarpaulin rigged up 
by lorry-drivers, only then to be blown to pieces with her baby 
by a German bomber. The author has not imagined those jammed, 
packed roads, with soldiers and civilians alike pushing blindly on 
to some unknown destination, nor the hopeless, pitiful inscriptions 
chalked up here and there, telling a lost child where he might look 
for his mother. For these things happened, a million times repeated 
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—as we all know—when France capitulated and the Germans poured 
like a tide of evil, turgid water, across her fair wide fields. And 
here in this book a measure of them are related with hard, tough 
precision, the French idiom well rendered into American. The 
Edge of the Sword is perhaps not reading for everybody, but those 
who can endure its realism will probably find it hard to forget. 
And from such accurate narration of the all but intolerable events 
of our own time many will turn, with understandable relief, to 
smaller woes and tribulations of three hundred years ago. Wife to 
Mr. Milton is, like Mr. Graves’ other historical novels, a very care- 
fully imagined and constructed piece of work. No trouble has 
been spared, and readers of this novel will pick up a great deal of 
information about rural life in England towards the end of the 
reign of Charles the First, about the conduct and fluctuations of 
the Civil War, and about life in London under Cromwell’s Council 
of State. To say nothing.of information of a biassed and unrelent- 
ing kind on the private life of a very great poet. Mr. Graves 
possesses the secret of breathing iife into these fictions which he 
builds so solidly upon the scholars’ facts, so that—even when pre- 
judiced, as I was throughout, by the pastiche manner of narrative 
in which this book is cast—one reads on, interested and attentive, 
even if full of protest and finally unpersuaded. For the story is alive, 
however overloaded, and no matter how wrongly lighted. -But if 
John Milton was, for ordinary human ‘iving, an impossible person, 
and if he did bring upon himself his unsuccessful first marriage, a 
great part of the ill-luck of these facts was surely his? The greater 
part, indeed, sinc he was: a genius—that is, one to whom any 
close personal relationship would be at once immensely important 
and all but intolerable. Mr. Graves, succeeding with his plan of 
giving the wife’s point of view—and she is lively, amusing and 
honest enough, it must be said—yet allows no depth of question. 
He states the genius of the impossible husband, gives us all the 
known facts, and leaves him planté. We never feel, any more than 
the wife, Marie Powell, did, the poet, the pitiful, gigantic immortal, 
behind the preposterous prig. But perhaps no novelist could get 
over the human difficulties Milton raises—and anyway here is plenty 
of information and plenty of solid life and entertainment. 
Daughter of Time is a curious book—unnecessary, one would have 
thought, and embarrassing. Nothing less than the life, the private 
life, of Katherine Mansfield, in the form of a novel. Surely it is 
too soon for this kind of thing? And if it is not, should it not 
have been attempted with only the greatest possible care and 
austerity? I open it at random: “A blue tit flashed past the 
beeches, and her heart spilled over.” Further down the same page: 
“Babes in an English wood, bewitched by bluebells in the April 
grass.” What has such stuff to do with what Katherine Mansfield 
desired to exact of herself? It is unfortunate. Yet—because she 
left so much of herself behind, in letters and journals as well a 
in her work—her re-creator has been enabled, in spite of every 
kind of obstacle, to capture here and there, some flash of the flame 
that burnt itself up so fast. But the book, lush, repetitive and 
excessively tender, is, I -can only repeat, unnecessary. It seems 
somewhat unfair to D. H. Lawrence—and Mr. Middleton Muny 
is, necessarily, a central character ; which is surely a curious situation 
to be placed in while one is still alive? Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 





Admiral’s Widow: being the Life and Letters of the Hon. Mrs. 
Edward Boscawen from 1761 to 1805. By C. Aspinall-Oglander. 
(Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue letters written by Fanny Boscawen during her husband’s life 
time were published in 1940, under the title Admmiral’s Wife. 
Admiral’s Widow continues the series, mainly from the yea 
1770 to Mrs. Boscawen’s death in 1805. Fanny Boscawen was 3 
perfect letter-writer ; intelligent, sympathetic and delightful. She 
enjoyed all the civilised things in the lives of a class much favoured 
by fortune, and wrote easily and gracefully about great houses, 
fine gardens, and leisured visits. She could also write sentenc 
after sentence about every-day matters which take a certain “ sweet 
sadness” after the lapse of gears, e.g., “Here is the pattern. 
my gown, and I have no sort of objection to your getting the 
fellow of it. ’Tis slight, to be sure, but will wear well. The price 
I gave was eight shillings and sixpence a yard.” There is perhaps 
a more prosaic, and not less familiar, ring about the words (written 
in 1799), “I have just been obliged to pay £93 1os. 4d. for what 
is called a seventh instalment to meet the income-tax. I dont 
understand it but have paid it murmuring.” And the © other 
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side ” to the grand manners of the eighteenth century may be seeg 
in a sentence which assumes that Mrs. Boscawen’s drawing-room 
carpet will be full of fleas. General Aspinall-Oglander’s accoun 
of Mrs. Boscawen’s life has too many obvious reflections ; too many 
modern instances (it is absurd to talk about Walpole in 1738 arrang. 
ing a “ Munich ” of the eighteenth century), and too much text-book 
material about the military history of the period. 


Fire and Water. An N.F.S. Anthology. (Lindsay Drummond. 103) 


Tue N.ES. offers one of the best solutions for a brave man wishing 
to continue his art. This book, including descriptions of blitzes, 
boredom, Dunkirk, fire-fighting in Finland, and the social life ¢ 
the stations, follows, and I think surpasses the popular exhibitions 
of firemen’s paintings. Spender kicks off with a rather disappointing 
poem, but retrieves himself brilliantly with “ Christmas Day at 
Station XIY.” As rapportage perhaps the most memorable are the 
dramatis personae of Maurice Richardson’s training-school, especially 
his instructor, James Gordon on the City blitz and the oil-fires x 
Thameshaven, and the sophisticated simplicities of Henry Green 
Clearly the Fire Service, with its civilian and domestic intervals 
irons out individuality far less strenuously than the more numbing 
stretches of military life—many of these “ characters ” are exuberantly 
Dickensian. William Sansom, whose terrifying account of a falling 
wall is reprinted from Horizon, describes some pleasant fir 
smells—crates of lighted brandy, the savour of a roasting butcher’ 
shop, and the exciting smell of a toffee warehouse. “It was com. 
forting to find this treasured nostalgia so generously magnified.” Ip’ 
a sneaking way the blitz has become many people’s treasured 
nostalgia, and it is comforting to find it so realistically evoked and 
recorded. 


The Philippines. By Joseph Ralston Hayden. (Macmillan. 13s. 6d, 


It is difficult, in a short review, to give an adequate account of this 
large and exhaustive book. Mr. Hayden deals with almost every 
conceivable aspect of Philippine life, with the Constitution and 
Presidency which has peculiarly wide powers, with the legislative 
and local self-government, with schools, school administration and 
the Universities. He-also discusses the questions of Church and 
State, and shows what an important bulwark of the nation the 
Catholic Church is. He tells of the Institute specially Charged 
with the task of developing a national language, and the increase 
of literacy since the time of the Spaniards, when it was only about 
20 per cent. He shows the difficulties in the way of progress in health 
and welfare matters, which are largely implicit in the Oriental 
fatalism of the remark, “It is my fate.” Altogether this would 
make a useful book of reference for anyone embarking on a study of 
the islands. It is illustrated by maps and portraits of leading Philip- 
pine citizens. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


IN spite of good news from the war fronts, markets have failed @ 
develop any real activity. There is no longer room for doubt that 
the great step taken by the Stock Exchange Committee in com 
pelling brokers to charge clients buying and selling commissions @ 
all transactions has had the desired effect of choking off many of 
the in-and-out speculators. In consequence, markets have lacked 
the speculative lead which is usually necessary to get them out d 
the rut and keep them on the move. Then, again, prices in many 
groups are beginning to look high enough, and in the promising 
fields business is badly hampered by the scarcity of stock offering 
Taken as a whole, markets are getting more and more selective. | 
see no reason, however, to alter my view that the basic trend @ 
security prices is upward. 


BOWATER GROUP PLANS 


Shareholders in the Bowater’s group of paper manufacturing 
companies will be agreeably surprised at the directors’ intimation 
in the latest accounts that plans for dealing with preference dividend 
arrears are now being investigated. Profits now seem to have 
bottomed, and as substantial liquid resources in the shape of cash 
and gilt-edged have been accumulated since the outbreak of wal, 
the board is rightly prepared to tidy up the whole position. Most 
of the preference shares in this group now carry about three yeaf’’ 
arrears of dividend, and it is not surprising that there has been some 
demand in the past fortnight for Bowater’s Paper Mills 6} per cent 
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nd 7} per cent. preferences around 23s. Both these issues should 


/ 


a re wl 
gradually move up to within a few shillings of the 30s. mark. 


A CHEAP PREFERENCE 
For those who like a preference share well under par, the 5 per 


cent. £1 preferences of Edward Lloyd Investment look to me good 
value for money around Ios. 9d. This company derives its income 
from its holding of ordinary shares in Edward Lloyd, one of the 
jarge paper-making undertakings in the Bowater group. Edward 
Lloyd has itself to deal with preference arrears, but, as I have stated, 
js now about to formulate plans for doing so. This opens the way 
to a resumption of ordinary dividends which, in turn, will mean 
that the Investment Company will begin to draw a revenue from 
its shareholding. With arrears dating back to May, 1939, these 
preferences are a promising lock-up purchase both for dividends 
and capital appreciation. 














SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of adversity after Service, may 
count on the help of the British Legion. A legacy to 
HAIG'S FUND, Cardigan House, Richmond, Surrey, will 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL Services ; their families too. 
(Registered under the War Charities "Act, 1940.) 




















fe a < Speciiaudengunisdhsetboicuaneenaesnalvacadanalia 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 

4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 


issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 

















A Welsh War Medallist sige 


HELP THESE 
INDOMITABLE MEN 


In Peace and War, for I19 years, the 
Life-boat Service has been maintained 
by the generosity of the British Public. 
Do not fail these men now when their work is so vital to the 
nation. 
Answer their call to you by sending us a contribution. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hen. Treasurer, 
Lt-Cal. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
0 war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 


a an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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he 
“Sing a song of sixpence’™ 


NO—not of six pence, but of | singing, yet here they are, and 
six thousand children! A song _ their tiny chirpy voices have a 
which is set in a minor key, sweetness that rivals the four 
where the discords are many, andtwenty blackbirds. Their 
and the verses long and sad, _ tune has been transposed from 
For every one of these boys’ the minor to the major. We 
and girls (there are actually have given them homes, good 
6,400 in our care at the food, and clothing, and most 
moment) we could giveaverse, important, someone to love 
and each time it wouldtellthe and look after them. They 
same story of loss: some have are happy. 
no mothers, others have lost If every person who reads 
their fathers, either through these words were to play the 
the war, or through other “King,” and send 6d. from his 
tragic circumstances, all have (or her) Counting House, that 
lost their own homes. WOULD give the children 

You might not expect tofind (and us) something to sing 
children with such histories about ! 

Cheques and P.O crossed Barclays Ltd, gratefully received by the 


Secretary, W. R. VAUGHAN, 0.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & 
STRAYS SOCIETY, JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 














Women 
who lead 
the 


strenuous life 


The fame of ‘ Phyllosan’ has spread throughout the world and, in 
the words of one of our leading medical journals, it “has stood the 
test of time, and the developments indicated point to a still greater 
usefulness for this product in the future.” 


‘Phyllosan’ tablets should be taken by all who need revitalizing, 
but it is more particularly those over forty who derive the most 
pronounced benefit from these tablets. 


We say again that, if you take ‘ Phyllosan” tablets regularly, we believe 
the results will astonish you. 


PHYLLOSAN 


helps to keep you fit after forty 


Of all chemists : 3/3 and 5/4 (double quantity). Incl. Purchase Tax 
The regd. trade mark * Phyllesan” is the property of Natural Chemicals Lid.. London 
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BURELY PERSONAL. 


OOK FOR THE KING on the 

Band. It's the insignia of a King 
Six Cigar and the sign of a right 
royal smoke, They are 10}d. each at 
your Tobacconists. 











PERSONAL 


I » OMBED, burned, but unbeaten. GUY’S HOSPITAL, 
> S.E.1, still continues its vital services in the front 
line. Over £16,000 income has been lost in rents alone, 
Please send gifts to APPEAL SECRETARY. 

»OOKS: Karl Barth, Word of God and Word of Man, 

) 6s. 7d. post free; Torrey, Four Gospels in Modern 
English, 6s. 7d. t free. Complete Home k illustrated, 
2 vols., 12s. . post free.—A. D. Woopnouse, Ltp., 19 
Bristol Street, Birmingham, s. . 

*ANCER SUFFERER (374/42) Poor man, only income 
( Health Insurance. Special nourishment needed. Please 
help. Jewellery gratefully received. NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ror CANCER RELIEF, 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
| RIVED of livelihood, having had 11 internal opera- 

tions in five years, a lady (nurse in last war) urgently 
needs help for special nourishment, medical requisites and 
comforts. PLEASE HELP. (Case 231.) Appeal “S,” 
Distressep GENTLEFOLK’s AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 
Green, W.6. - ‘ 
| pUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 

first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St.. W.C.1. 

1 ET THE UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you 


T eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too. Will help save 
shipping. Ask your Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley 


Street. Glasgow, S.W.1. 2 

1 OOD Furnished Rooms to let in Hampstead, without 

¥ attendance. Sittingroom, two bedrooms, kitchen and 
bathroom. Quiet tenants appreciated. Reply, Box No. A874. 

F YOURS is a HEAL Klocrese, let no one else remake 

it.—Send it to Heat & Son, Tottenham Court Road, 
W.1, and you will get a very reasonable estimate, Prices 
from rss. 
| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 

4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFARLANE (C), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

ONOMARK. Confidential London Address, Letters 
A redirected. §s. p.a.—BM MONO 23, W.C.1. 

YOTHING more urgent. Leica and Contax Cameras 
A wanted for the R.A.F. Top prices paid.—WALLACE 
HEATON LtD., 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

I ) EFRESH YOURSELF mn English Country. 
LY Descriptive List (4d. post free) 

of 160 INNS and HOTELS 

PeowLe’s REFRESHMENT House Association, Ltp, 
St. Georre’s House. Regent Street, W.1. 

QE L. YOUR UNWANTED BOOKS. Everybody’s 
N Bookshops pay really high prices for secondhand books 
in good condition. Penguin and other paper-covered 
fiction up to 4d. each. Up to 6s. for Novels and Technical 

»0ks 

No quantity too small or large. 

Collection arranged anywhere, or send or bring your 
books to 4 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, 
and receive cash payment. Temple Bar 4152-3. 

Gi HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. stamps for 
‘ booklet describing world-famous postal course.— 
REGENT INstiTuTF (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8. 

rt’;O GROW MORE FOOD USE CLOCHES,—Chase 
¢ Cloches have been helping home gardeners grow more 
food for over 30 years, increasing crops without increasing 
space, providing fresh Vegetables the year round. No finer 
investment.—CHASE Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 


STOP THAT 
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VAPEX 


INHALANT 
For the safe, quick, 


pleasant relief of 


Colds and Catarch | 
Breathe the Vapou 


Of all Chemists 2/3 
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Thomas Kerfoot & Cofhed 
Vale of Bardsley, Landgshire 
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AS BALKAN SOBRANIE Ne: 
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% Sobranie 
on The difference between 
Balkan Sobranie and 
Sobranie is the difference 
between rarest perfection q 
—which you will be able 
4 to enjoy occasionally — 
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p) and available quality 
4 which you can enjoy be- 
tween whiles. Do not }' 


therefore blame your to- 
bacconist when he offers 
you authentic Sobranie in 
place of Balkan Sobranie 
—he is doing his best and 







so are we. 
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te ~ CIVILISED male medical students require partial 
board for 2 to 3 months, would separate, convenient 
W.C.1. SHaw, Med. Soc., U.C.H., Gower St., W.C.1. 
ry\YPEWRITING.—Sybil Rang, Literary, Medical, Legal, 
l &c. Expert work. Long experience.—17 Hampstead 
Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms. 
Ws WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 


LECTURES, EXHIBITIONS & CONCERTS 


YROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY speaks on “ Real 
I Peace This Time,”’ Central Hall, Westminster, Friday, 
Feb. 26th, 7 p.m. Questions invited. Admission free. 
YOVIET ARMYMAN at Coliseum Theatre, W.C.2. 
February 7, 3 p.m., with Fit.-Lt. R. Boothby, M.P., 
. L. Horabin, M.P., Wm. Rust, Sir Geo, Young, M.V.O. 
Tickets: 1s. and 2s. (Reserved), Russia Topay Society 
150 Southampton Row, W.C.r1. 
4 oe Feb. 6th, at 2.30 p.m. Public Meeting of In- 
ternational Democratic Reform Club, at Kingsway 
Hall, Kingsway, W.C.2. “Democracy in Britain To- 
morrow. Speakers: Dr. H. B. Morgan, “ Democracy and 
the Parliamentary System”; E. M. ood, “Agriculture 
in Britain To-morrow”; Rev. O. L. Mathews, “* Culture 
in a Democratic Britain”; E. A. Holloway, “ Is Democracy 
Financially Possible?” Chair: C. B. Purdom. Admisn. free. 
Toon HALL. A Course of Twelve Lectures on 








“The Great Masters of Music.” Inau: I lecture,“ How 
to Listen to Music,” will be given by Sir PERCY BUCK 
on Sunday, 7th February, at 3 p.m.,in the Music Room. 
Thereafter each Sunday at the same time and place. Par- 
ticulars from RecrisTrRar, Toynbee Hall, Londen, E.1. 
Admission 12s. for whole course or pro rata. 
| YHE VICTORY LEAGUE. War Affairs Talks. “ Social 

Services in the U.S.S.R.” Mrs. Beatrice King, expert 
on Soviet Education, will speak on the above at 9 Carlos 
Place, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1, on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 9th, F325. Admission Free. 

OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


STAFF LECTURES IN FRENCH. 

The Governors will shortly appoint two Staff Lecturers 
in French, Applications should be made by 28th February 
and the appointments will be announced at the end of 
March. ‘ull particulars may be obtained from Tus 
Principat, Royal Holloway liege, Englefield Green, 
Surrey. 
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N Exhibition of London Prints and Drawings is o 
i view in the Library of the Corporation of London » 
Guildhall and is open to the public from 10 a.m. to § p.m. 

All at the present time are of unusual interest, showing y 
they do, parts of the metropolis and surrounding c 
which have been obliterated by the hand of time or enemy 
action. 

The views are part of the unrivalled collection belonging 
to the Corporation of London, which fortunately escapej 
the fire of December, 1940. , 

They include work by all the famous artists and engraven 
from the late eighteenth coomany te the present day, such 
George Scharf, Samuel Alken, R. B. Schnebbelice, Gaugain, 
Soiron, the Cruikshanks and fine examples from all th 
famous series published by Ackermann, with recent dray. 
ings of the Guildhall and St. Paul’s by Hanslip Fletche, 
Henry Rushbury and Dennis Flanders. 

It is hoped that the Exhibition will tour the country at, 
later date. 

EDUCATIONAL 
etal HOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE 


SCHOLARSHIP TESTS. Junior and Senior Schog, 
17th-20th May, 1943. Age limits under 14 and over 8 @ 
September 30th, 1943. Five scholarships offered of valug 
up to 100 guineas, £75, £60, £30, £30. 


AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. 
For Prospectus apply to The Secretary. 
A chvenre SCHOOL, Nr. PONTEFRACT 
4 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 





Two Entrance Scholarships of £50 a year for four yean 
and two of £30 a year for four years are offered to boys an 
girls who are not Members of the Society of Friends. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Bursar, by ] 
whom application forms should be received on or befor 
February 13th, 1943. 

ARROW SCHOOL. Ten or more Scholarships an 
Four or more Exhibitions, varying in value from {20 
to £40, will be offered for competition in March. Open tw 
all boys not over 14 years of age on April rst, 1943. The 
Examination will be held in two parts: (a) Preliminay 
Papers at the candidate’s Preparatory School on March 2nd 
and 3rd; (6) more advanced Papers for selected candidates ] 
at Harrow on March 15 and 16th. Apply for particulars» 
the Bursar, Harrow School, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuitiog 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A. B.Sc., B.Sc.Eeon, 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. By; 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894) 
ALVERN COLLEGE 

Entrance Scholarship Examination, 2nd, 3rd and gh 
March, 1943. 

About five Scholarships of £100 and three or more of £50, 
Exhibitions may also be awarded. A certain number o 
Bursarships will also be awarded to boys of all-round ability 
who do not reach scholarship standard. For particulars d 
these and certain Memorial Exhibitions apply to tk 
HeApMasteER, Malvern College, 5 High Street, Harrow-o- 


the- Hill. 
MOUNT SCHOOL YORK 


‘gs. HE 

TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ot £40 wo {f 
per annum will be awarded on the result of an examp 
ation to be held at the end of February, 1943, for girs i 
under 16. 

Particulars from the HEADMISTRESS after 20th January. 
Last date of entry roth February. 
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ncluding Purchase Tas. 


—their efficient service is unbeatable. The clean, 
comfortable shaving of Eclipse Blades (now is 
the popular slotted pattern) amply repays the 
persistence needed to obtain them, while s 
are limited. 

Obtainable only from Retailers 


JAMES NEILL 6 CO_GGHEFFIELD) LTD, 











Entered as second-class a 
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matter gt the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. 1 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W§t.2, and published by Tue Srectator, Lrv., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W. 


Printed in Great Britain hd Sr. Crements Press, Ltp., 
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.—Friday, February 5, 1943. 
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